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“Each man enters into God so 


much as God enters into him.” 


Five Points for Prayer 


W: ARE ALL TALL ENOUGH to reach God’s 
hand,” wrote James Russell Lowell a 
hundred years ago. God is as near as prayer, 
and prayer is directly available to every man 
in every hour. As Francis Thompson put it: 
‘‘Heaven hath no frown, when thou to thee 
pluckest down—the neck of God.” 

Ignatius Loyola, the Spanish saint, included 
five items in daily prayer. He called the five: 
“An Exercise of Self-Examination.” The first 
of the five points is simple enough: “Be thank- 
ful.” We are to lift our minds to God; to con- 
sider his goodness to mankind across the cen- 
turies; to dwell upon the fact that he is our 
owner, that we belong to him unconditionally, 
that our lives are single provinces in his King- 
dom. We are to obey the Psalmist’s command: 
“Delight thyself in the Lord.” He is the 
solution; we are the problem. 

The second item is simple, too. “Ask for 
light.” We are to pray for the Holy Spirit 
to possess our human spirits. We have much 
good in us; but have we not also a fair amount 
of pride and lust? We must have God’s Big 
Spirit to enlarge our little spirits. In the words 
of Henri Frederic Amiel: “There is but one 
thing needful—to possess God. Each man 
enters into God so much as God enters into 
him.” 
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The third item is painfully personal: “Look 
at yourself.” We have looked at the solution 
—God. We are now to look at the problem— 
ourselves. We are to forget for the moment 
that God forgives. We are not to think of 
Christ as Savior, rather of Christ the stern 
Judge, before whom all shall stand to render 
an account of the deeds done in the body. We 
are to give our sins their right names. 

Loyola’s fourth item is similar to the third: 
“Be sorry.” We are now to think of Christ 
the Savior, no longer of Christ the Judge. We 
are to behold Jesus hanging on the Cross for 
our pride and lust. These sins crucified hu- 
manity before they crucified Christ. We are 
now to strive, the Holy Spirit helping us, to 
crucify them. 


T ne FIFTH POINT is painfully practical: 
“Do something.” The creative energy released 
in prayer is to be employed in heroic action. 
We have but one life to live. Shall we invest 
it unwisely in the monotonous pursuit of 
Mammon? We may spend our single lives 
heroically in humility and love for the restora- 
tion of all men to the divine embrace. We have 
rightly withdrawn for prayer from the mad- 
ding throng’s ignoble strife; we are now to 
return in the Lord’s strength to slay dragons. 


Daw) cwlapes 


—Davip WESLEY SOPER 
Chairman, Department of Religion 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
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No sooner was O. K. Armstrong’s 
article on “David Livingstone” (page 16) 
deposited with us, than the author set off 
on a trip around the world. Mr. Arm- 
strong lives in Springfield, Missouri; has 
served three terms in the Missouri House 
of Representatives, and has written sev- 
eral books and articles, his chief fields of 
interest being juvenile delinquency, gov- 
ernment, and biography. His article about 
David Livingstone seems especially timely 
in view of the interest in the African 
continent aroused by Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer’s visit to this country. 


Among the prophetic voices today call- 
ing all Christians to a more positive dem- 
onstration of their faith, one of the most 
provocative is Elton Trueblood, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana. Author of Alterna- 
tive to Futility, The Common Ventures of 
Life (Harper and Bros.), and other re- 
ligious books, Mr. Trueblood here makes 
his second appearance in P. L. in “Needed: 
A New Christian Revolution” (page 6). 
His first article, “Price of Survival,” ap- 
peared May 28, 1949. 

Mr. Trueblood, who is a lifelong Quaker 
and comes from a family that has been 
Quakers for 260 years, comments, “This 
does not keep me from being greatly inter- 
ested in other groups, and my vocation 
at present seems to be that of speaking 
and writing for people of many different 
kinds. During the past summer, I have 
given a series of lectures for pastors of 
the following churches: Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian U.S.A., Presbyterian U.S., North- 
ern Baptist, and Methodist.” 

Mr. Trueblood’s next book, to appear 
February 1, 1950, is titled Light and Mid- 
night and will include part of what he 
says in the article on page 6. 


THE COVER 


Cover photo, by Larry Williams, | 


shows Presbyterian-farmer L. A. Zimmer- 
man plowing his land at Marshall, North 
Carolina, For the story of how this 
Presbyterian pastor pioneered in the mod- 
ern soil-saving technique of strip-cropping, 
see “Pastor with a Plow” (page 22). 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

In the October 29 issue, William F. 
McDermott will tell the story of rehabili- 
tation work carried on in Chicago’s Skid 
Row, last port of call for derelicts. 

To be printed in full is an address 
made by John Foster Dulles before the 
Watertown, New York, Presbyterian 
Church where his father preached years 
ago. Senator Dulles forcibly underlines 
the influence the Church can exert on 
world affairs. 
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NOTE TO ALL SUBSCRIRERS 


fp. POSTMAN found your name and address printed on the back cover 
of this October 15 issue of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Two weeks hence, 
when he delivers the October 29 issue, there will be an almost unnotice- 
able difference: your name and address will be printed on a little label, 
and the label will be pasted on the magazine. 

This little difference represents a big difference: faster, better, more 
accurate service for every PRESBYTERIAN Lire subscriber. After a year of 
planning, new machinery for addressing and mailing your church maga- 
zine has been installed. 

Despite months of checking and rechecking, there’s a slight mathe- 
matical chance of a hitch in the delivery of your copy of the October 29 
issue. It’s one of those things that can’t happen, but sometimes does. 

If you don’t receive your next copy by October 28, please write imme- 
diately to Mr. Jack Carvill, Business Manager, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 

If the improbable happens, it is important that you cut your name 
and address from the back of this present issue and paste in on your 
letter to Mr. Carvill. 

This new addressing equipment is a symbol of the constant goal of the 
circulation department: prompt and efficient service for every reader of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
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Peace Beyond Understanding 


MM: PEOPLE TODAY set great store by 
peace, and for the purpose of this 
meditation I am talking not about peace 
for the world, but peace within your own 
life. Few books have had more popularity 
in recent years than Peace of Mind by 
Rabbi Joshua Liebman. In my library are 
two other books on the same subject, 
The Quest for Inner Peace by the Rever- 
end William E. Park, a Presbyterian and 
president of the Northfield Schools, and 
Peace of Soul by Monsignor Fulton Sheen, 
the best known preacher of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Even the followers of 
Father Divine preface most major remarks 
with the word “Peace.” 


It is proper that this subject should 
be of concern to people. It was of con- 
cern to the writers of the Bible. The 
Psalmist advised that it was well to seek 
peace and pursue it, and that those who 
trusted in God and in his law would have 
peace. Isaiah said very much the same 
thing. The New Testament speaks of peace 
in the Holy Spirit, peace in believing, the 
peace of Christ, the God of peace, and 
declares that God is not the author of con- 
fusion but of peace, and that to be spirit- 
ually minded is to know life and peace. 
All of these other descriptions of what 
peace means are perhaps summed up in 
Paul’s great phrase “The peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding” (Philip- 
pians 4:7). That was what our Lord had in 
mind when in the post-Resurrection ap- 
pearances it is told that “when the doors 
were shut where the disciples were assem- 
bled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and 


stood in the midst, and saith unto them, , 


peace be unto you” (John 20:19). How 
did they understand that message as they 
sat behind those closed doors, discouraged 
and fearful? How can “peace be unto you” 
when vou are discouraged and fearful? 


In the first place, there are some 
things about life that you must learn to 
accept and not protest against or fret 
about. A Southern woman of great age 
gave this as the secret of her health, 
“When I works, I works slow. When I sets. 
I sets loose, and when I sees worry a- 
comin’, I lays down and takes a nap.” 
King George V of England wrote this in- 
scription on the fly leaf of a Bible, “The 
secret of finding happiness is not to do 
what vou like to do, but to learn to like 
what you have to do.” 


In the second place, peace comes to 
those who learn that though they may not 
be able to avoid meeting the difficulties of 
life, there is always a way around them. 
For example, the difficulty of sorrow or 
death cannot be avoided. It comes to 
everyone sooner or later. Yet time will 
provide a way around even that great 
difficulty. Many people object to being 
told that. None the less it is so. For time 
not only heals the wound which grief has 
made, but it also carries you day by day 
toward a reunion with those whom you 
loved long since and lost but for a while. 


Not everyone will be able to know 
this peace of God which passeth under- 
standing, this “balm in Gilead” (Jeremiah 
8:22) which acts as oil upon the troubled 
waters. But it can be known by all those 
who believe that Jesus Christ came to the 
world to give men the peace which he 
knew and which came to him from God, 
his heavenly father. Christians are not so 
much concerned for peace of mind as for 
the peace which comes from God in Christ 
and which surpasses any human under- 
standing or knowledge. 


Prayer—O thou God of peace, we pray 
not for peace from the turmoil of life, but 
for peace amid the turmoil of life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Daily Readings 


First Day—Peace be unto you. John 20:19-29 

Second Day—Seek peace and pursue it. Psalm 
34:13-22 

Third Day—Great peace have they which love 
thy law. Psalm 119:161-168 

Fourth Day—Thou wilt keep him in _ perfect 
peace. Isaiah 26:1-4 

Fifth Day—Peace in the Holy Spirit. Romans 
14:13-23 

Sixth Day—Peace in believing. 
13 

Seventh Day—The peace of Christ. Colossians 
3:12-17 

Eighth Day—The God of peace. Hebrews 13: 
20-25 

Ninth Day—Not confusion but peace. I Corin- 
thians 14:26-33 

Tenth Day—To be spiritually minded is peace. 
Romans 8:1-6 

Eleventh Day—Peace be to this house. Luke 
10:1~9 

Twelfth Day—In me ye have peace. 
25-33 

Thirteenth Day—My peace I give unto you. 
John 14:25-31 

Fourteenth Day—Peace which passes under- 
standing. Philippians 4:1-7 

—Lawrence MacCoti Horton 


Romans 15:5- 


John 16: 
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Leadership by Laymen 

« After reading the article, “Price of 
Survival,” by Elton Trueblood in Pressy- 
TERIAN LiFe for May 28, the members of 
session of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Forest Hills, New York, decided to do 
something about the challenge that was 
put before us. [Elton Trueblood advocated 
the increased use of laymen as preachers. ] 

We conducted two of the services dur- 
ing our pastor’s vacation. On each Sunday 
one of our elders read the service, another 
preached, and a third played the organ. 
Participating were a banker, an engineer. 
a machinist, a tailor, a YMCA secretary. 
ind a school teacher. 

It was an inspiring experience for us 
ill. We hope other churches will make 
the experiment, so that we can exchange 
reactions. This could be a step toward a 
revitalized Church. 

—JouHn H. Mvwnro, Jr. 
Forest Hills, New York 


Timberland Parish 

« I have just received my September 17 
copy of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe and am moved 
to write you about that wonderful article 
on the timberland pastor. 

More, I want to beg of you to find 
some movie company which will make a 
film of it. The Catholic Church has such 
films as “Going My Way” which glorify 
the priest. This would do for Protestantism 
what that film did for the Catholic Church. 
... Here is a real man, going about in 
the wilderness and earning the right to 
preach to hard-bitten lumberjacks. Think, 
too, of the beautiful scenery that such a 
picture could show—the woods, lakes, the 
felling of trees—why, it could be an 
Academy Award film. . 

—Miss HerMA CLARK 
Chicago, Illinois 


Just a note to express my pleasure in 
reading the story, “Timberland Parish.” 

Stories of this character cannot but 
ippeal to your readers and stimulate in- 
terest in the program of National Mis- 
sions. Let’s have more of them 


‘ —FRrRANK L. PoWELL 
Elder, First Presbyterian Church 
Watervliet, New York 


DP*s 
I have been 


of the 


much interested in some 
articles in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE in 
regard to the displaced persons of Europe 
We are having a family from Latvia come 
to our farm soon and have succeeded in 
interesting several neighbors in the pos- 
sibility of having similar families come 
to them. . 

I am wondering how nearly the quotas 
ire being filled and whether there is still 
reason to attempt to get more people to 
take helpers here from among the dis- 
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placed persons of Europe. It seems as if 

the recent drives in the churches may 

have almost filled the quotas. Can you 
give me statistics in regard to this? 

—Mrs. Epna J. CAMPBELL 

Dalton, Ohio 


For latest statistics see page 8. 
—THE EDITORS 


Fair to Labor and Management 
« I appreciate very much indeed the spe- 
cial article, “A Christian View of Labor,” 
by William A. Spurrier (PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, September 3), a condensation from 
his recent book. It is eminently fair and 
just to both labor and management, and I 
hope his book receives wide recognition. 
It could well serve in future differences 
as a means .. . of reconciliation. 
—Forses H. Brown 
Oakland, California 


« I wish to thank the editors of PresBy- 
TERIAN Lire for publishing the fine arti- 
cle by William A. Spurrier, “A Christian 
View of Labor.” It should be read 
by all Christians. Being a businessman, I 
know the amount of unfair abuse we heap 
upon the shoulders of the laboring man 
in the union. This article gives one a bet- 
ter perspective of the labor movement. 
—CArRROLL B. SCARBROUGH 
Drugstore 


Findlay, 


owner 
Ohio 


“Oil upon the Waters” 

« It is more blessed to commend than 
to find fault. . . . In this connection may 
we harken with approval . . . to an appeal 
for unity of effort against Communism, 
as voiced by David Hamblen in Pressy- 
TERIAN LiFe, September 3. 

And may I add my bit in quotation and 
comment, as oil—if not bread—upon the 
waters: 

Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he followeth not 
us; and we forbade him, because he fol- 
loweth not us. But Jesus said. ‘Forbid 
him not: for there is no man which shall 
do a miracle in my name, that can lightly 
speak evil of me. For he that is not 
igainst us is on our part.’” (Mark 9:38- 
40.) 

The implication is clear enough: Shall 
we take issue with the Roman high com- 
mand at this time, when skirmish lines 
are drawn, because this battle front is not 
; in Christendom? If there are 
matters of difference between following 
ind followers—and such there will always 
can be adjusted in Christian 
without breaking the morale of a 
—Tueo. H. SCHEFFER 


Elder, Presbyterian Church 
Puyallup, Washington 
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Presbyterians have a large 
part in educating Indians 


FORGOTTEN MAN 


NEEDS YOUR HELP 


© Behind the barrier of his country’s 
indifference, the American Indian 
languishes in want and despair. 
Missionaries are attempting to re- 
store the red man’s dignity. They 
are instilling self-reliance through 
educational, medical and religious 
enterprises. 

Your money can go a long way in 
helping fruitful Mission work here 
or abroad through purchase of a 
Presbyterian Annuity. For every 
$1,000 thus invested you receive 
from $25 to $70 annually as long as 
you live. The principal sum and the 
income are largely deductible from 
income taxes. No medical examina- 
tion is required. 


Your contract is as strong as the 
Presbyterian Church itself. It can 
be arranged to cover two lives. 

Send the coupon for further facts 
about this gratifying way to give to 
God's work and gain personal 
security. 
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Needed: 


A New Christian Revolution 


By ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


Ov OF THE EVIDENT MARKS OF OUR TIME is the frustra- 

tion of so many good men and women. They want 
a better world, and they desire desperately to change 
much that is now evil in our total society, but their frus- 
tration arises from the fact that they do not know how 
to begin. There is much that is evil in our political setup, 
both nationally and internationally, but it is difficult to 
see what a would-be reformer can do. The problems are 
so large that they baffle us, whether we are in business 
or politics or the professions. The world is like an im- 
mense sphere which we cannot even start to lift because 
it seems to have no handles. What we greatly need is 
small and available handles to large and difficult prob- 
lems. Many in our time, finding no such handles, settle 
back in despair and do nothing except to tend their own 
gardens. Thus, frustration leads to a sense of futility 
and potential moral forces are lost or wasted. 

The Christian experience, if we study it closely, pro- 
vides a solution of this urgent practical problem, since 
the Christian movement, in the beginning, succeeded be- 
cause it had a way. It provided a handle by which modest 
men and women could lift, and thus it altered the course 
of history. So important was this factor of method that 
the early Christian movement was often called “the Way.” 

The early Christian way of breaking the seemingly 
impenetrable surface of world problems and thus finding 
a convenient handle by which to lift was the creation 
of small centers of redemptive fellowship. Most of us, 
if we were to try to start an enduring movement would 
write a book or establish a headquarters, but Christ did 
neither; instead he cultivated a peculiar kind of fellow- 
ship among a few humble men and then trusted all to 
this means. If this failed there was no provision of any 
other way. What was unique was not the powers of these 
persons, but the character and quality of their fellowship. 
And the glorious fact of history is that it did not fail. 
The Platonic Academy came to an end, as did the Alex- 
6 


andrian library and the secular power of Rome, but the 
salt never lost its savor—at least not wholly. 

This, too, may be our way. Whoever and wherever we 
are, we can find or make a little Christian fellowship, 
a society with Jesus as its living center, and start from 
there. If we have enough of these we shall finally crack 
our modern pagan world as the little societies of Corinth 
and Ephesus cracked the ancient world. Again we are 
pitted against pride and arrogance and physical power, 
but these are no match, in the long run, for the revolu- 
tionary force of truly redemptive fellowships. 


Au THIS SEEMS CLEAR AND CONVINCING when once pre- 
sented, but we reach a critical point in the prescription 
when we realize that the employment of such a handle 
requires a revolution in our conception of what a church 
is or may be. The sober and unpleasant truth is that most 
people in the modern world do not look upon a church 
as a redemptive or infectious fellowship at all. They look 
upon the church as a respectable organization, one of 
many which make up a decent community. On the 
bulletin board of at least one great university the weekly 
chapel service is listed as one of the cultural programs, 
along with movies and exhibitions of modern or ancient 
art. The church, these people think, is something which 
most people patronize, in one of its forms, and they 
patronize it especially on the occasions of marriages and 
funerals. But the idea of the church as a fellowship 
which turns the world upside down is not even contem- 
plated. To be deeply shaken by one’s religion is really a 
mark of bad taste. 


T HE AVERAGE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE MODERN CHURCH is 
revealed by our speech. Judging by conversation, the 
chief thing you are supposed to do in connection with a 
church is to attend it. This is it; a church is something 
to attend. But so is a cinema. In both situations the rear 
seats are the most desirable. If you want to go a little 
further you not only attend; you also support, but that is 
the end of the idea. You attend when it is convenient, 
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“The sober and unpleasant truth is that most people . . . do not look upon 


a church as a redemptive or infectious fellowship at all. They look upon 


the church as a respectable organization . . . but the idea of the church as 


a fellowship which turns the world upside down is not even contemplated.” 





and you offer financial support, naturally not in such 
amounts as would match bills for liquor or entertainment. 

We reveal our real attitude to the church by the way 
we speak to the preacher at the close of a service of wor- 
ship. Since we have come to watch and judge a perform- 
ance, we line up and compliment the performer on how 
well he did. We do not even bother to go to the stage 
door for this; the performer comes right into the narthex 
and makes it easy for us. Apparently the most common 
word of approbation is “I enjoyed the sermon.” These 
words, however, make no sense unless the church is ac- 
tually a performance put on for an “‘audience.”” But it was 
not this kind of church that cracked ancient paganism, 
and it will take much more than a church like this to 
crack modern paganism. 


Tue LITTLE RELIGION which comes by means of the 
“attender” at church is probably evil. It is worse than 
nothing because it makes many people immune to the real 
thing. They don’t get excited about religion because they 
suppose they already have it. Didn’t they give a hundred 
dollars to the church last year? And wasn’t their daughter 
married in the church? It is actually easier, in many in- 
stances, to draw people into a vigorous Christian move- 
ment, which makes hard demands, if they have formerly 
been outright pagans or rank unbelievers, as was the case 
with C. S. Lewis and Chad Walsh. 

The revolution which our time requires, in thinking 
about the church, is one which takes us wholly away from 
the notion of the church as something which we attend to 
something to which we are committed and in which we 
participate. A church is something to join. And to join 
means to become a member. Since an inactive member is 
a contradiction in terms and all true membership is func- 
tional, this means that a church is something which makes 
us share actively in the promotion of an enterprise. To 
join means to be recruited, and recruited for a job. The 
Church is a Christian Army. 

The only kind of Church that can crack the modern 
world is one in which each member is a missionary, ac- 
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tively participating in the act of evangelism. There are 
thousands of missionary tasks, and each must find his own, 
though we can help each other mightily in the effort to 
know our true and best functions. Some can write, many 
can speak, all can converse and hand out literature. Most 
people have abundant opportunities for such service 
through the normal contacts with their daily work. All 
the members of any particular redemptive fellowship 
should answer seriously each week the query: “What 
have I done this week to promote the Christian cause?” 


, 

= REVOLUTION IN THINKING that is required is made 
vivid by the illustration of the orchestra. There are two 
major ways in which most people may be connected with 
an orchestra; they may buy tickets and go to listen to its 
concerts, or they may join the orchestra itself. There is 
a world of difference between the two relations, especially 
the difference of discipline. It costs much more in time 
and effort to be a member of the orchestra than to be a 
member of the audience, but the results are likewise dif- 
ferent. Now the point is that, for years, we have thought 
of joining the Church as something like buying a season 
ticket to attend concerts or to give money to the orchestra 
association, whereas the real glory is revealed only when 
we join the orchestra itself and begin to play, however 
modest the chosen instrument may be. In the Church 
there is room for all, irrespective of talents. The minister 
is not the one who plays for the members, thus relieving 
them of the responsibility of doing so on their own; in- 
stead he is the conductor whose skill lies in bringing out 
the creative contribution of each and making the total re- 
sult a harmony in which the whole is more than a mere 
addition of separated parts. 

If enough of us really understand this revolutionary 
conception of what the Church means, and actually begin 
to put it into practice, we may have a new reformation in 
our time. It is the place to begin, because it is central to 
all else. Our Christ-given task is that of keeping the salt 
from losing all its saltiness. The task is a great one and 
possibly the time available is short. 














The United Nations: 
Christian Responsibility 

On Sunday, October 23, most of the 
nation’s Protestant churches will observe 
World Order Sunday in commemoration 
of the fourth anniversary of the United 
Nations. 

At Lake Success, New York, represen- 
tatives of fifty-nine nations will have 
started to consider the agenda of the 
fourth regular session of the UN General 
Assembly. Item twenty-three of that 
agenda is the international control of 
atomic energy. Most of the nations real- 
ize that the success of this UN meeting 
rests principally upon the progress made 
under item twenty-three, now that Soviet 
Russia has the secret of the bomb. 

Christians throughout the world also 
were coming to realize that the success of 
the United Nations on this point and on 
all the others to be discussed would not 
rest on the talks and maneuvers of a hand- 
ful of skilled diplomats. The hope for 
world peace depended primarily on them, 
not the diplomats. As the Federal Council 
of Churches stated in its World Order 
Day message to U.S. Christians: “Build- 
ing the foundations of world order is 


essentially a religious task. Christians 
should accept their responsibilities with 
clear vision, steadfast hearts. and vigorous 
action. As we enter the fifth year of the 
United Nations, let us in the churches 
pray that God’s will may be done in the 
world of nations, and that we may serve 


His will.” 


DP Assurances Drop 


The news from the Presbyterian 
Church’s DP committee was not encour- 
aging last month. Because of the time re- 
quired to process DP assurances, the dead- 
line for receiving them had to be moved 
up to February 1, 1950. In addition, the 
flow of assurances needed to meet the 
Church’s minimum quota of 2,000 had 
turned into a trickle. From August 15 
through October 1, Presbyterian churches 
and individuals had sent in only 118 as- 
surances to the Church DP committee, 
only one-fifth of the number needed dur- 
ing the six-week period. Through October 
1, the assurance total was 491, of which 
338 were sent to the Church committee 
and 153 to Church World Service, national 
Protestant relief agency which is handling 


the placement of the refugee families for 
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DP helper. Ray M. Petersime. (center) Gettysburg, Ohio, shown above with two DP’s 
he personally sponsored. He has gotten home and job assurances for 225 U.S.-bound 


displaced persons, believed to be a record for one person. At left is Alex Golo- 
win, formerly of the Ukraine. Alfred Stalmanis, right, is a native of Latvia. 
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most of the country’s major denomina- 
tions. In the fifteen weeks before Feb- 
ruary 1, the Church has to receive over 
1,500 assurances, more than a hundred a 
week. The average number received each 
week last month was seventeen. 

Dr. James Nicol, DP committee secre- 
tary, was still hopeful that the Church’s 
2,400,000 members in 6,500 congregations 
will meet the full quota. The Philadelphia 
and Chicago Presbyteries acted recently 
on the DP drive. Philadelphia voted 
unanimously to take roo families. Chicago 
voted to take eighty. This month and 
next, the crucial DP situation will be 
brought directly to Presbyterians in 
twenty-five eastern and midwestern cities 
through special DP meetings. And last 
month a new letter reemphasizing the 
vital importance of this campaign was 
sent to 267 presbytery stated clerks and 
to leaders of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. 

Dr. Nicol said that he hoped Presby- 
terians sending assurances in connection 
with community and local church council 
DP projects would remember to mark the 
word “Presbyterian” on the forms. “In 
this way, we will get a more accurate idea 
of the Church’s part in this drive,” he said 


South Africa Presbyterians 
Renew Fight on Racial Bars 


The Presbyterian Church of South Af- 
rica last month issued another warning to 
its nation’s government on the subject of 
racial discrimination. Last year the 
Church’s General Assembly denounced 
government proposals to disenfranchise 
millions of non-white citizens (P.L. Oct 
16, ’48). This vear the General Assembly 
was told that the government’s actions had 
caused a situation that was “not merely 
serious, but crucial.” 

A report presented to the General As- 
sembly by the Church’s church and na- 
tion committee warned that “we are wit- 
nessing a gradual restriction of the liberty 
of non-Europeans 

“Never in our time.” the report de- 
clared, “has the Church been faced with 
such pressing questions, the time for an- 
swering being so limited. . The apa- 
thetic stand taken by many politicians and 
the communities they represent must be a 
challenge to Christians to rally to the call 
of the Gospel. As we see the few political 
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privileges of the non-European being re- 
duced, we are bound to fight for their 
retention and extension.” 

The report charged that justice for the 
South African native peoples “seems in 
some circumstances impossible” under 
present government policy. This policy 
“has led to thousands of native people be- 
ing confined in squalid quarters—disease- 
ridden, hungry, resentful, hopeless. Against 
this dark picture the doors to wider lib- 
erty are being slammed under the specious 
plea of trusteeship of the white man.” 

The report also declared that as far as 
the racial situation was concerned, “even 
the churches, the best friend of the down- 
trodden, are living in what has been aptly 
called a ‘mental fog.’” 


Presbyterian Board 
Acts on Communism 


The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is go- 
ing to take new steps to meet the problem 
of carrying on a Christian program in cer- 
tain Communist-dominated areas. 

The Church’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions met last month in New York to dis- 
cuss the problem. The Board’s action in- 
cluded the following specific plans: 

1. The sending of literature on Commu- 
nism to all of the Church’s mission fields. 
2. The holding of missionary conferences 
this fall in the East, Midwest, and West, 
with a full day devoted to consideration 
of Christianity and Communism under the 
leadership of missionaries and nationals 
who have had experience in Communist 
areas. 

3. The arranging for a conference of mis- 
sionary and national Church leaders on 
Christianity and Communism. 

The Foreign Missions group also 
heard a report on current conditions in 
China from Dr. Lloyd Ruland, the Board’s 
China secretary. Dr. Ruland said that the 
policy toward Christianity in China seems 
to be “liberty to believe in Christianity, 
but also equal liberty not to believe. Un- 
doubtedly the Communist government will 
insist that religious instruction be abso- 
lutely voluntary.” 

Dr. Ruland added, “It will doubtless 
take some months before the door opens 
to enable us to get any large number of 
missionaries into China. A high American 
official has made the statement that he is 
much concerned about what Presbyterians 
do because the Presbyterian Board, more 
than any other large mission board, in- 
fluences policy in China. He heartily sup- 
ports our policy of maintaining our work 
at the fullest strength.” 


Busy Men 


Presbyterian men were busy in Iowa 
and Michigan recently as early fall activi- 
ties gave local churches their annual post- 
vacation shot in the arm. 

The Vail, Iowa, Chapter of the Council 
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of Presbyterian Men, raised more than 
$1,300 toward a recreation hall at a Lord’s 
Acre auction. Approximately one hundred 
men donated time, work, and produce 
while their kitchen-wise partners prepared 
refreshments for the 300 persons who 
attended. 

The for-sale produce came from the 
barns and fields of the rural parishioners. 
There were pigs, calves, chickens, hay, 
straw, oats, soybeans, garden vegetables, 
and, of course, famous Iowa corn. 

At times purchasers would return items 
they had bought during the sale, and tell 
the auctioneer to sell them again. One ham 
was sold four times before the fourth 
purchaser kept the meat. The highest 
price brought by any item was $75 for a 
purebred Jersey calf. 

Now that the Vail Presbyterian Church 
is financially fixed for its new recreation 
room, the men will roll up their sleeves 
and build it. 

A group of Presbyterian men from 
Mason, Michigan, did something unusual. 
One Sunday morning they sponsored a 
breakfast for a group of Michigan ama- 
teur pilots who call themselves the Dawn 
Patrol. The Dawn Patrol has weekly 
breakfast meetings during the summer, 
each member flying from his home to the 
airport designated as the meeting place. 


On the morning that the men of Mason's 
First Presbyterian Church took over, the 
airmen and their families were treated to 
breakfast and were welcomed to an out- 
door church service in their honor. More 
than 300 persons were served breakfast 
in a makeshift dining room inside an air- 
port hangar. One flier travelled 150 miles 
for the occasion. Among the guests was 
former Governor Kim Sigler. 

The Mason men have been active ever 
since their National Council chapter was 
organized—the third in Lansing Presby- 
tery to receive a charter. They have 
painted the church and the exterior of the 
manse, and they plan to landscape the 
vacant lot behind the church next spring. 
They will try also to establish a loan fund 
for college students. 


Drive-in Church 
Organized in Texas 


Presbyterians in the little west Texas 
oil town of Big Lake have a drive-in 
church—not just for summer use, but for 
all year "round. 

When the Reverend Rodney Gibson, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
nearby San Angelo, was told last year that 
there was a small congregation without a 
church in Big Lake, he decided to help. 
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With some interested Big Lake citizens 
and a committee appointed by Brown- 
wood Presbytery, he began organizing 
church services in the courthouse and the 
school. There were only twelve worship- 
pers then, but these twelve leased a build- 
ing site and set out to collect enough 
money to build a church. 

The task, however, was too big for such 
a small number. But Mr. Gibson and 
Eugene Cochran, a member of the Brown- 
wood Presbytery’s committee, hit upon a 
new idea. 

“Drive-in theaters, drive-in grocery 
why not a drive-in church?” they 
questioned. 

So a drive-in church it was. The 
job of construction became a community 
project. County bulldozers cleared the 
land and ramped the parking space. One 
of the men had an Army barracks build- 
ing which was easily repaired and erected. 
A speaker’s platform was set up facing the 
eighty car ramps. Loudspeakers and lights 
were installed. An altar, a portable organ, 
and choir benches were added. 

Now the church is having services regu- 
larly and successfully. When bad weather 
strikes, services are held inside the bar- 
racks. Twenty to thirty cars, with four or 
five persons in each, are present at each 
service. 

The ratio of attendance to membership 
is just opposite that of most churches, the 
minister points out. While attendance at 
most churches is less than membership, 
the number present at Big Lake services 
is about five times membership. 

Since no church school has yet been 
organized, the pastor preaches two ser- 
mons: one for adults and one for children. 





stores 





New Era in Gary 


Next month in the sprawling steel city 
of Gary, Indiana, the congregation of 
Gary’s First Presbyterian Church will 
gather to dedicate informally the first unit 
of their beautiful new $400,000 church 
plant. The service will begin in the city’s 
Masonic Temple because for two years the 
congregation has been without a building. 
On October 6, 1947, fire completely gutted 
the church except for Pastor Frederick 
Backemeyer’s office. 

The completion of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church sanctuary will be a big event 
in the lives of Gary Presbyterians. It will 
also play its part in the beginning of a new 
era in the Indiana city—an era in which 
law and order has started to obliterate one 
of the nation’s worst breeding places for 
vice and crime. 

For years the citizens of Gary (present 
population, 140,000) had tolerated a wide 
open town. In prohibition days, Gary 
caught the overflow of racketeers and 
gamblers from nearby Chicago. When 
Chicago began to crack down, many of 
these men settled permanently in Gary. 

Gambling houses and brothels op- 
erated with little or no concealment. Mur- 
ders and robberies were commonplace. 
Gangs vied for control of the underworld. 
Not long ago the brother.of a Gary mayor 
was mowed down by shotgun slugs. “De- 
cent” citizens paid little attention to the 
alliance between gangsters and politicians. 
They thought the situation didn’t affect 
them. 

On the morning of March 3, 1949, things 
changed. The night before, Miss Mary 
Cheever, a member of Gary’s First Pres- 
byterian Church and a well-known and 
well-liked teacher at Lew Wallace High 
School, had returned to her home after 
addressing a parent-teacher group. She 
had put her car away and was walking to 





Presbyterian pickets. Seven members of Gary’s First Presbyterian Church, all 
active on Women’s Citizens Committee, watch suspected gambling establishment. 
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Miss Mary Cheever 


her apartment when a man sprang out of 
the shadows and grabbed for her purse. 
She resisted, but the man slugged her and 
knocked her to the ground. The assailant 
then fired a shot into her back, dragged 
her into an alley, and walked away. She 
died in an ambulance a short time later. 

The news of Mary Cheever’s murder 
stunned the city. Miss Cheever had been 
active in church and civic work. For 
seventeen years she had been a member of 
a Sunday school class for professional 
women taught by Mrs. Backemeyer, wife 
of the First Presbyterian Church’s pastor. 
She was a close friend of the Backemeyers 
and of many others in the church congre- 
gation. 

Before this, a murder in Gary meant 
protests, editorials, sermons, and resolu- 
tions—and then silence. The murder of 
Mary Cheever meant action. 

Funeral services were held on Monday 
afternoon, March 7. Loudspeakers had to 
be set up so that Dr. Backemeyer’s voice 
could reach the hundreds of people 
crowded inside and outside the chapel 
where the service was held. 

Dr. Backemeyer did not pull any 
punches. In a dramatic appeal in Miss 
Cheever’s name, he called on Gary’s citi- 
zens to join together to make Gary the 
kind of city God intended it to be. He 
said: “Mary Cheever has paid with her 
life a debt which our city can never re- 
pay. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that vice and crime . . . are definitely en- 
couraged in our city. So long as that con- 
dition remains, there is just one thing in 
order—some first-class, immediate resig- 
nations in our city hall and our police 
department. . . . These are terrible things 
to say ... but they . . . must be said. . .. 

“Mary Cheever, the city of Gary owes 
you a debt of gratitude for what you have 
given in life, and for all that you have 
been. May we then. . . make your name 
a sign and seal that we have covenanted 
ourselves here and now to make Gary the 
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Gary’s Dr. Frederick Backemeyer 


kind of city God intended it should be.” 

The events of the rest of that day made 
the front pages of most of the nation’s 
newspapers. The women of Gary, more 
than 1,500 of them, held their first meet- 
ing and marched somberly to the city hall 
to face the city council. Mrs. Benjamin 
Saks, Jewish women’s leader, told the 
council and Mayor Eugene Swartz, “We 
women are afraid to walk the streets. 
Something must be done, and it’s up to 
you to do it quickly.” The women pre- 
sented a resolution which ended with the 
statement: “That if the city government 
does not clean up the city, give it protec- 
tion, and make it safe for the citizens and 
their families, the women can and will, 
with God’s help.” 

The women have accomplished 
much in the past seven months. In spite 
of ridicule and opposition and the fact 
that Mary Cheever’s murder is still un- 
solved, they have succeeded in driving or- 
ganized gambling and prostitution under- 
ground. Their Women’s Citizens Com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of 
every faith, color, and political affiliation 
in Gary, is stronger today than it was in 
March. A Gary Crime Commission has 
been organized to supplement and expand 
the work of the women’s committee. The 
mayor and the police chief are on the 
defensive. The attempt to make this move- 
ment appear as a political thrust at the 
administration has been squashed. The city 
courts are beginning to take notice. Stiffer 
Sentences are being given, and there are 
fewer delays in trials. Attention has been 
focused on crime-fostering influences such 
as poor housing, poor lighting of streets, 
inadequate park and playground facilities, 
and lax public health programs. The City 
Crime Commission is working hard to cor- 
rect these conditions. 

The women know that this is not a job 
that will be finished in months or even 
years. Summarizing their work, a member 
of the women’s committee said last 
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month: “The vice squad has been reor- 
ganized and enlarged with a competent 
career man, Captain Peter Billik, in 
charge. He has worked closely with our 
committee. The police know they are be- 
ing watched every day. The average citi- 
zen is crime-conscious and more civic- 
minded. We have given the city a moral 
awakening, and now have faith in our- 
selves that we can finish the job.” 

Pastor Backemeyer, a member of 
the Crime Commission (his wife was one 
of the founders of the Women’s Citizens 
Committee), reports, “I can honestly say 
that we are making real progress. One 
place across the street from Gary Neigh- 
borhood House had a well-equipped set of 
rooms for gamblers and bookies with a 
‘front’ in the form of a restaurant. Now 
it’s as quiet and calm as a cemetery. This 
story can be duplicated over and over 
again. 

“We have strong committees within the 
Crime Commission studying courts, liquor 
board activities, legislation, and police 
standards and efficiency. Three special 
lawyers, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, 
are working with us on legal matters. But 
Mary Cheever is no longer in our midst. 
What a price to pay to attain the kind of 
city government to which we have a nat- 
ural right.” 


Iowa Church Builds 
Home for DP Family 


A DP family will soon settle down near 
Iowa City, Iowa, in a sturdy bungalow 
built in one week by members of the Iowa 
City First Presbyterian Church. 

The house-builders went to work one 
Monday morning last month. By Satur- 
day of the same week the building was 
finished except for the painting. The in- 
terior includes a combination kitchen-liv- 
ing room and two bedrooms. It is a trim 








structure with a 


twenty-by-forty-foot 
gabled roof. 

Approximately thirty members of the 
congregation raised the structure. They 
included Elmer Sievers, a contractor- 
builder who heads the church’s house- 
building committee, and masons and car- 
penters. 

Nor were the women of the church sit- 
ting idle. They collected furniture, linens, 
towels, and other items that the DP’s 
aren’t likely to bring. 

The little bungalow stands on the land 
of Ralph Cozine, who, with his brother, 
William, is seeing that the family has a 
means of earning a living. 

The Iowa City church has no immediate 
plan to take care of more DP families, but 
Pastor P. Hewison Pollock hopes that the 
enthusiasm of the church members over 
their first venture may in time lead them 
to sponsor another family. 


Teamwork in Amarillo 


Last Sunday, in the Texas Panhandle 
city of Amarillo, an amazing adventure in 
applied Christianity was the subject of a 
great many formal speeches and a great 
many more informal conversations. 

The speeches and conversations may be 
forgotten, but the result will be remem- 
bered by the thousands of people in north- 
western Texas who gave time and money 
to create it. And the memory of Dr. Ras- 
mus Thomsen, pastor-emeritus of Am- 
arillo’s First Presbyterian Church, who 
died before his dream was realized, will 
not be forgotten either. 

Last Sunday the bright, new, five-unit, 





Home for DP’s. Iowa City Presbyterian men built this bungalow in one week so that 
the DP family their church is sponsoring will have a place to live when they arrive 
sometime this month. The cost of the project was kept down by volunteer labor. 
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First English translation of this 
distinguished work of Biblical research 


Jesus 


By MARTIN DIBELIUS. An expert in the field of form 
criticism, as well as a devout Christian, Dr. Dibelius makes use 
of the most recent discoveries of New Testament sources, and 
reconstructs the life and teachings of Jesus. The result is a pic- 





ture of Jesus that will enable many to obtain their first really 
adequate and satisfying conception of his work and purpose. 
Translated by C. B. Hedrick and F. C. Grant. 

Just published, $2.50 


A Protestant scholar views 
the apostolic succession 


The Church's 
Ministry 


By T. W. MANSON. One of this generation’s great New 
Testament scholars shows that the only essential ministry is 
that of the Risen Lord . . . that all other ministries are derivative 
and dependent. A book of particular significance to the ecu- 
menical movement. Just published, $2.00 
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ten-acre, $350,000 Presbyterian Home for 
Children was dedicated. The project, 
owned and operated by Amarillo Presby- 
tery of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
was started on September 3, 1948. On 
July 22 of this year, thirty-three happy 
youngsters moved into the brick, ranch- 
type buildings. The citizens of Amarillo 
and nearby towns had contributed $190.- 
ooo in hard cash for the construction of 
this home for orphans and children from 
broken homes. They had contributed 
$145,000 in labor and materials for the 
construction work and are today supplying 
most of the home’s operating needs. And 
most of this was done without any cam- 
paign committees, rallies, or fund drives. 

The Children’s Home has been op- 
erated by the Amarillo Presbytery since 
1924. Until this summer, the children 
were housed in a not very homelike three- 
story building built in 1904. For several 
vears, the presbytery and the late Dr. 
Thomsen had talked about selling the old 
building, but it wasn’t until the end of the 
war that they felt they could go ahead. 
Dr. Thomsen died in May, 1948, just 
three and a half months before ground was 
broken for the new home. The new pliant 
includes three large one-story houses, an 
administration and recreation building, 
and a garage and storage building. 

The story of the new Presbyterian 
Home for Children is the story of Chris- 
tian cooperation on the part of house- 
wives, professional men, business men, and 
union men of all faiths, and from people 
thousands of miles away from Amarillo. 
When the news about the proposed new 
home was published in Amarillo’s three 
newspapers, practically everybody who 
read it offered to help. 

All of the labor for one of the houses 
was donated, and about 75 per cent of the 
work was donated for the other buildings. 
Among the unions which helped most gen- 
erously in the project were Electricians 
Local 602, Painters Local 544, and the 
Amarillo Chapter of the Painting and Dec- 
orating Contractors of America, Carpen- 
ters Local 655, and Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters Local 196. 

Amarillo pipe dealers gave 1,200 feet 
of galvanized iron pipe, the amount neces- 
sary for construction of a water line from 
the city main to the home site. The will 
of Mrs. Frances C. McLaughlin, widow 
of a pioneer Amarillo bootmaker, left 
$10.737 to the home. A missionary in 
Lisbon, Portugal, sent a check for $20. An 
anonymous “friend of the children” mowed 
the ten-acre plot. Another volunteered to 
clean all the windows. 

City dealers donated all the furniture 
for two houses, and sold other equipment 
at cost. Much of the lumber was provided 
free, and none of the material was pur- 
chased above cost. Two local glass com- 
panies shared all glass and glazing labor. 
The Amarillo Auto Dealers Association 
gave the home a new bus—a year earlier 
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they had given a new station wagon. The 
Amarillo Garden Club set aside $2,000 to 
landscape the grounds, and a certain “St. 
Nick” donated twenty kegs of nails. 

In the day-by-day operation of the 
home, the same kind of help is given. The 
city’s doctors and dentists donate their 
services. A prominent ranching family 
provides all beef for the children’s meals, 
ind a packing company furnishes pork 
products and large quantities of cheese, 
oleomargarine, and shortening. Two bak- 
eries furnish bread and other baked goods, 

















Breaking ground for Amarillo Presby- 


tery Children’s Home. Home superin- 
tendent Jake Wilhelm (left) helps two 
Home youngsters with shoveling. At rear 
is the Rev. Francis Pritchard, present 
pastor of Amarillo’s First Church. 
ind the Panhandle Fruit Company do- 
nates fresh fruits and many sacks of vege- 
tables. Laundry and cleaning service is 
given free, shoes are bought at cost, and 
discounts are given on all needed clothing. 

The Amarillo High School conducts an 
innual drive which usually yields over 
2,300 cans of food, plus fresh fruit, cloth- 
ing, books, and cash. The local Shrine 
chapter gives the children a Christmas 
party every year. Last year each room at 
the home received a radio, and the kids 
were presented with bicycles, desks, foot- 
balls, and rocking chairs. 

Since the home’s establishment more 
than twenty-five years ago, some seven 
hundred children have lived there. Many 
of them have been adopted, and all of 
them have developed into responsible citi- 
zens. The boys and girls, who now range 
in age from four to nineteen, attend 
church school and church services regu- 
larly. They go to Amarillo public schools. 
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Although the institution is owned and con- 
trolled by Amarillo Presbytery, it has 
never been operated for Presbyterians 
alone. Representatives of several differ- 
ent Protestant churches are on the home’s 
board of directors. And of the hundreds 
of children who lived there, only three 
are known to have come originally from 
Presbyterian families. 


Churches and Pastors 
Celebrate Milestones 


Several Presbyterian congregations and 
pastors will mark milestones this season 
in colorful anniversary celebrations. 

Anniversary services will be held this 
month for two “famous firsts”—a Presby- 
terian men’s Bible class, claimed to be the 
world’s oldest continuous one; and a 
church, probably the first to be organized 
west of the Allegheny mountains in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Bible class of Central Presbyterian 
Church in Rochester, New York, which 
met for the first time on January 3, 1869, 
will celebrate its eightieth anniversary Oc- 
tober 29. There have been many techni- 
cal changes in name and organization since 
the historic class was organized, but its 
function remains the same. The class his- 
torian, Claude E. Van Houten, has been 
an active member for fifty-seven vears, 
the only member today with such a record. 
The Presbyterian Church’s most recent 
lay Moderator, Washington lawyer Wil- 
bur Laroe, will be guest speaker at the 
Bible class anniversary celebration. 

At Dunlap’s Creek, Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania, Presbyterians are getting 
ready to celebrate on October 16 the 175th 
anniversary of their church and the rooth 
anniversary of the Dunlap’s Creek Pres- 
byterial Academy. 

Members will honor their church as the 
oldest church west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. The Reverend Dr. E. H. Jones, 
moderator of the Synod of Pennsylvania, 
will be the main speaker. Two former 
Pennsylvania synod moderators, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Gaius J. Slosser, of Western 
Seminary in Pittsburgh, and the Reverend 
Dr. E. E. Robb of First Presbyterian 
Church in McKeesport, will also speak. 

The Dunlap’s Creek Academy, estab- 
lished in 1849 and closed in 1896, was 
once the center of educational and social 
life for the area. It is now used as the 
church social building. 

The old church was organized in the 
autumn of 1774, after the people of Dun- 
lap’s Creek were moved to action by the 
Reverend James Power, a Presbyterian 
missionary from Chester County who was 
traveling through the frontier on a preach- 
ing tour. 

The church originally served a wide sec- 
tion known as the Redstone Settlement, 
which included Dunlap’s Creek Valley, 
Uniontown, and Brownsville. 

Because of the busy summer ministry 
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NO 
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by the 
Rev. Dr. David A. MacLennan 


—beloved preacher and leader. This 
book was the July selection of the 
Pulpit Book Club. 


Lloyd C. Douglas describes NO 
COWARD SOUL as “at once a seda- 
tive in the clamour and confusion of 
a befuddled generation and a stimu- 
lant to jaded souls.” 


Here is a choice collection of the 
practical, helpful sermons for which 
Dr. MacLennan is famous . . . skill- 
fully selected and made into a book 
of light and comfort for these critical 


times. 


In his foreword to “No Coward 
Soul,” Lloyd C. Douglas continues: 
“It is not much wonder that people 
of all sorts have turned to this man 
for comfort and counsel. He has re- 
treaded their worn tires so that they 
cling more safely to the road . . . his 
faith is effortless and serene. You will 


like it.” $3.00 
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of Princeton theological student Joseph J. 
Lemen, Little St. Peter’s Presbyterian 
Church in Spencertown, New York, has 
sixteen new members. 

The congregation now numbers sixty- 
six. Many of the new members belonged 
first to the Community Bible Class which 
Mr. Lemen organized during his brief stay. 

St. Peter’s has not had a full-time pas- 
tor for some time, although services have 
been conducted by ministers of neighbor- 
ing churches. 

The church has quite a past. It has 
been serving Spencertown since before the 
American Revolution. The edifice was 
built in 1771. 

West Hollywood Presbyterian 
Church of Hollywood, California, feted 
its former pastor, Dr. Frank Chalmers 
McKean, at a dinner held recently in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the ministry. 

Dr. McKean was pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church in Spokane, Washington, 
after which he served the West Holly- 
wood church for twelve years. He retired 
as pastor emeritus in 1944. 

Memorial Presbyterian Church of Bay 
City, Michigan, will lose the pastor who 
served there for thirty-three years, it was 
announced recently. The Reverend Henry 
Kreulen will retire next year. 

During his pastorate, Reverend Mr. 
Kreulen organized projects for building 
and establishing three community churches 
over a thirty-mile radius. Although the 
Bay City church was a home missionary 
church, it became self-supporting after 
two years of the Reverend Mr. Kreulen’s 
ministry. 


Veteran’s Advice 


It was the day after Christmas in 1866 
when Miss Allie Hine, thirteen, became a 
member of the First Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. Today, at 
ninety-six, she looks back at many years 
of change in her church and its congre- 
gation. 

Miss Allie, as everybody calls her, is the 
church’s oldest and one of its most faith- 
ful members. She has been attending 
services regularly for more than eighty- 
two years. 

The lively, old Presbyterian can remem- 
ber when scoffers called the church “Pat- 
terson’s Pork House.” That was when it 
was new. The. head of the building com- 
mittee had been a meat-packer, and towns- 
people thought the structure Jooked more 
commercial than divine. 

Now First Westminster Presbyterian 
Church is more than 106 years old. Its 
building doesn’t resemble a pork house 
any more. Instead, a graceful structure of 
French Gothic architecture—one of the 
most impressive churches in the Middle 
West—is where Westminster Presbyte- 
rians now worship. 

Miss Allie remembers when Keokuk 





was a little settlement of some seven hun- 
dred people. Now the population is more 
than 20,000. She also recalls the Indians 
who made up most of the town’s inhabi- 
tants then. The Hines were the fifth white 
family to settle in Keokuk. 

Young people were more loyal to their 
church in days gone by, Miss Allie says. 
She recalls the great amount of religious 
instruction they received in their homes, 





Nonagenarian. Miss Allie Hine, ninety- 
six, as she looked six years ago when 
she celebrated her ninetieth birthday 
and her church’s one-hundredth anni- 
versary. She is still an active member. 


The Reverend R. Curtis Westfall, pas- 
tor, asked Miss Allie recently what she 
thinks the churches need today. 

They need “stirring up,” she replied. 
“Get after the young folks.” She also 
commented that “Presbyterians are too 
cold-blooded.” 

Lest her comments be misunderstood, 
Miss Allie added, “But everybody is un- 
usually kind to me. Hardly a week goes 
by that I do not get several letters from 
daughters of my girlhood friends. I love 
getting and answering them.” 

All of Miss Allie’s near relatives are 
dead. “The church is my family now,” 
she says. Her health is good, and, as a 
friend put it, “Miss Allie is indestructible.” 


Ministers’ Family 


The Reverend James Hutchinson Smy- 
lie, ordained to the ministry in St. Louis’s 
Oak Hill Presbyterian Church, last month, 
may be new to the pulpit, but the pulpit 
is not new to him. The young Mr. Smylie 
comes from a long line of ministers—a 
line which he and two brothers expect to 
lengthen. 
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The new minister is the son of the pas- 
tor of the Oak Hill church, the Reverend 
Theodore S. Smylie. He is a grandson of 
the Reverend Nathaniel Smylie, former 
minister in the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
and a great-grandson of the Reverend 
John A. Smylie and the Reverend Mat- 
thew Bolls Shaw, both Presbyterian pas- 
tors. His maternal grandfather, the Rev- 
erend J. E. Hutchinson, was a minister in 
the Northern Baptist Church. 

The Reverend James Smylie is a 1949 
graduate of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. A younger brother, John, will ma- 
triculate there this year. Another brother, 
Robert, is a student at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. He also plans to enter 
the ministry. 


Silent Women 


Another round in the perennial struggle 
for recognition by women of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church was fought late last 
month. As usual, the women lost. 

The scene was the opening session of 
the Episcopal Church’s 56th triennial Gen- 
eral Convention in San Francisco. Four 
church ladies had been sent to the conven- 
tion to act as delegates in the Church’s 
House of Deputies. When they attempted 
to take their seats, they were voted down, 
321 to 242. The Church’s constitution 
says that a deputy must be “layman,” and 
that means “man.” 

The women did, however, get one break. 
They were granted “courtesy seats,” with- 
out voice or vote. A motion to let them 
speak was defeated. 
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What 215 ambitious church members 
ean do. First Presbyterian Church of 
Mineral Ridge, Ohio, was remodeled re- 


cently along colonial lines. The new ex- | 


terior was built over the old frame. 
Churchmen did volunteer work valued at 
$3,000. Total cost of the remodeling 
reached $34,000. All but $6,000 has 


been paid by the small congregation. 


Octroser 15, 1949 
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The meeting of Dr. Livingstone and American reporter Henry Stanley after his nine-month search through the wilderness. 
Stanley declared this engraving of the meeting at Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika as “correct as if the scene had been photographed.” 


David Livingstone 


During his life’s work in Africa, the missionary-doctor charted an unknown continent, converted natives 


to Christianity, fought against the slave trade, and became the most talked-about man of his time. 


By 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


- THE HEART OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
something more than a hundred years 
ago, a stalwart young Scottish missionary 
doctor camped among the savages of a 
village. He made friends with the chief- 
tain, healed the black man’s eyes. He dis- 
pensed medicines to the people of the 
tribe and preached to them with fervor 
about a God who was the 
Father of all men. 

One night he heard sobbing outside his 
hut. It a young girl who had fled 
from her village in terror because she was 
about to be sold to a neighboring chief. 
A huge man with a gun emerged from the 
shadows to seize her and take her back. 
Calling upon a native convert to strip off 
the strings of beads the girl wore to make 
her more valuable, the missionary 
them with extra presents to the 


strange new 
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gave 
man and 
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sent him away without his young captive. 

Such experiences made up the daily life 
of one of the world’s great missionaries, 
David Livingstone. Through thirty-three 
years of toil and travel, fighting constantly 
against tropical diseases, exposed at all 
times to savage men and wild beasts, Dr. 
Livingstone carried the light of Christian 
civilization to the most benighted area of 
the world. 


Attacked slave trade 

When Livingstone entered Africa in 
1840, the entire central portion was a 
blank space upon the map. Journeving 
29,000 miles from coast to and 
through the interior, he replaced voodoo 
superstitions with drugs and sanitation, 
and started a heathen race on the road to- 
ward education. Largely because of his 
efforts, Africa became a charted land, 
open to peaceful settlement and trade. 
And crowning his whole work was a 


coast 


ceaseless and vigorous crusade against 
African slave trade, a decisive factor in 
the final outlawing of slavery from the 
face of the globe. 

David Livingstone was born March 109, 
1813, in Lanarkshire. He grew up in pov- 
erty, working as a lad in a spinning mill 
for twelve hours a day. His parents weré 
Calvinist Presbyterians, sternly religious. 

Taught his letters at home and in brief 
terms at the village school, he read the 
classics, mastered Latin and Greek, de- 
cided to enter the ministry. At Edin- 
burgh University he studied theology, liv- 
ing in an attic on short rations. Grown 
into a handsome, well-built youth, he was 
shy and ill at ease in public. At his first 
attempt to preach, words failed him. 
“Friends, I have forgotten all I had to 
say,” he gasped, and in shame stepped 
from the pulpit. 

At that moment of discouragement. 
Robert Moffat, visiting Edinburgh after 
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establishing a mission station at Kuru- 
man in South Africa, advised David not 
to give up. Perhaps he could be a doctor 
instead of a preacher. Livingstone decided 
to be both—and a foreign missionary be- 
sides. When the years of medical study 
were done, he chose Africa as his field and 
arrived at Cape Town late in 1840. 

In his first year of ministering for the 
London Missionary Society at the mission 
stations close to the Dutch settlements, 
Livingstone developed a burning compas- 
sion for the black people of Africa. He 
watched their fears and suspicions melt 
when he applied his healing medicines. He 
saw their joy at learning he came not to 
take them away as slaves but to teach 
them better ways of living. With child- 
like affection, his primitive friends called 
him “the Good One.” 


A handsome Scot 

He was a strapping, vigorous, handsome 
Scot. His hair was dark and wavy; a 
neatly trimmed mustache, sideburns, and 
blue eyes set off his finely molded face. 
From childhood he had been taught that 
cleanliness is next to godliness. and now 
in darkest Africa he dressed neatly and 
shaved daily so that “these benighted ones 
may see my example and learn to wear 
clothes.” 

An indefatigable writer, he kept a daily 
account of all his traveis and labor, set- 
ting down his thoughts sometimes in the 
heat of the day, sometimes by the light 
of a torch, in health or racked by disease. 

From the moment he first encountered 
the slave traffic, Livingstone was pro- 
foundly shocked by it. The long line of 
black men, women, and children, chained 
together, sickened him, and he vowed that 
he would devote his life to stamping out 
the monstrous evil. Not only were white 
men involved, but after a time the natives 
themselves were seizing neighboring tribes- 
men and selling them for slaves. As one 
chief explained it: Here were eight Arab 
muskets. They cost only eight boys stolen 
from a nearby tribe. The people needed 
goods and had nothing to barter but 
slaves. 


Exploring new fields 

Eager to carry his work farther into 
the great unknown interior. Livingstone 
noted how effectively the converts at 
Moffat’s Kuruman mission worked among 
their own people. His plan was to estab- 
lish a mission point, select native converts 
to lead it, then go on to new tribes and 
unexplored fields. “I am willing to go 
anywhere, provided it is forward!” he 
wrote his directors. 

Every step forward carried the hardy 
crusader into exciting and dangerous ad- 
venture. Leading his caravan. fearlessly 
greeting tribesmen who never before had 
seen a white man, he would bargain his 
cloth, beads, and implements for their 
friendship, then set about administering 
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his medicines. Accepted as a friend, he 
would live with that tribe for weeks or 
months. 

On Sabbath mornings he would gather 
the people about him, and preach to them. 
With stubborn determination he practiced 
his Gospel messages in the difficult dia- 
lects of the various tribes until he could 
speak them with conviction. The won- 
dering, naked savages may not have under- 
stood his words at first, but they knew 
he was the Good One and that the God 
he talked about must be good too. 

Not always were the chieftains friend- 
lv. One ruler seized and killed the mis- 
sionary’s riding ox, then sent warriors to 
surround him. Calmly Livingstone faced 
them and began to speak. Soon he had 
them sitting about him, listening to a 
sermon on the love of Christ. 

Even the friendly ones presented prob- 
lems. One converted chieftain trium- 
phantly explained that he was about to 
convert his whole tribe by flogging each 
individual with rhinoceros-hide whips. 
Many insisted upon believing he had su- 








Dr. David Livingstone in 1858, before 
his last trip from England to Africa. 


pernatural powers. Working among the 
Bakwain tribe during a dry season. Liv- 
ingstone was given an ultimatum to make 
rain. Noting that the waters of a lake 
could be diverted to the tribal fields. he 
declared he would make rain if they 
would help. With hollowed-out wooden 
scoops he led the natives in digging ditches 
from the lake, establishing the first irriga- 
tion system in the interior of Africa. 

Time and again Livingstone’s life was 
saved or his cause aided by what he be- 
lieved to be divine intervention. At 
Mabotsa an enraged lion rushed from the 
bushes. knocked him to the ground, and 
biting into his left arm broke it. A young 
convert engaged the lion, drawing the 
beast away to attack himself until it was 
brought down. Never again was Living- 
stone able to lift that arm above his 
shoulder without pain. 

The hardy preacher’s powers of endur- 


ance and scorn of danger became legend- 
ary. He came upon the Bakaa tribe just 
after their warriors had murdered an Arab 
trader and his whole caravan of porters. 
Livingstone ate with the chieftain and 
gave him gifts, then calmly lay down in 
his hut and fell asleep. Next day he wrote 
in his journal that he had more than 
ordinary pleasure in telling these mur- 
derers how to be cleansed of sin. 


Attacked by malaria 

Livingstone’s work as a doctor was in- 
dispensable to his preaching. He demon- 
strated daily that quinine was the only 
cure for malaria. During the first five 
years of his work, he himself had thirty- 
one attacks of fever. Without quinine he 
could not have lived. With it he revived 
whole families and tribes. 

Livingstone’s feats of exploration rank 
with the greatest of all time. Exploring 
one-third of the huge continent—from the 
Cape almost to the equator and from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean—he opened 
up a vaster unknown area of the earth’s 
surface than any other single man. At 
Cape Town he had studied under Thomas 
Maclear, expert geographer and astron- 
omer, learning how to take observations 
from the sun and stars, how to map ele- 
vations, valleys, forests, and streams. 
With painstaking attention to every de- 
tail he charted all the regions he visited 
and sent precise reports periodically to the 
Royal Geographic Society in London. 

He was the first European to discover 
the great Lake Ngami. After exploring 
hundreds of miles of fertile valleys along 
the Zambesi River, he came upon some 
magnificent falls, cascading down in beau- 
ty rivaling Niagara. “Victoria Falls,” Liv- 
ingstone named them in honor of his 
queen. 


“Queen of the Wagon” 

Soon after Livingstone began his work, 
the Moffats returned to Africa. The young 
man went often to visit their station, and 
in 1844 he and Mary Moffat were mar- 
ried. Born in Africa, Mary was used to 
the hardships and dangers of the jungle 
and desert. Cheerfully she shared the 
perils of her husband’s work, nursed him 
through numerous illnesses. The porters 
and drivers loved her for her kindliness 
and good humor, calling her “Queen of 
the Wagon.” 

At Kolobeng, among the Bakwains in 
south-central Africa, the Livingstones 
built the house that was their only real 
home. Here in the course of six years 
four of their children were born. One 
was stricken shortly after birth with a 
tropical disease and died. A few weeks 
later Mary and her three small children 
were in the ox-drawn wagon again, push- 
ing on with the missionary into the Bush- 
men jungles. Another son was literally 
born on the march. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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alling All Men 


The constitutional purpose of the National Council of Presbyterian Men is “To promote 


Christ in the work of the Church and to follow him in the vocations of the common life.’ 





the Kingdom of God world wide by encouraging Presbyterian men to serve Jesus 


a 








N“ IN ITS SECOND YEAR OF EXISTENCE, 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men is embarking on a program which is 
expected to add some 2,000 new local 
chapters to the 750 already organized. 

Two thousand new chapters during the 
coming fall and winter is a realistic goal. 
As executive secretary of the Council, I 
have seen requests for assistance from 
over 500 churches that wish to organize 
chapters among their men. I know of 
some 1,500 fellowships and brotherhoods 
of varying types in Presbyterian churches 
that are seeking guidance on relating their 
groups to the National Council. 

This assistance and guidance will be 
forthcoming. This fall and winter the 
eight area vice-presidents of the Council 
(see page 20), aided by members of the 
National Council and Synod and Presby- 
tery Councils—over 1,200 men in all— 
will visit local churches and consult with 
committees on the details of operating 
local chapters of Presbyterian Men 

The desire for these organizations is 
there. A national conference of the men 
of our Church in February, 1948, grew 
out of a widespread conviction that Pres- 
byterian men ought to do more about the 


Kingdom of God. At General Assembly 
that year, this conviction was strength- 
ened, and the Assembly asked for the 
formation of a permanent men’s organiza- 
tion. Thus the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men was created. 

It is an organization of, by, and for 
laymen. All offices are held, all policies 
determined, by laymen. This arrange- 
ment is deliberate, in line with the con- 
viction generally shared throughout the 
Protestant world that a revitalizing of the 
spiritual life of the people in the pews is 
one of the prime needs of the Church in 
our age. 


Laymen teamed with pastors 

The pastors are a part of this organiza- 
tion, however. Laymen, teamed up with 
their pastors and sessions, make an un- 
beatable combination for their church and 
its program. 

Men’s fellowships in local churches that 
are considering applying for a charter 
from the national organization, individual 
men interested in forming such a group 
should write to National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York ro, New York. Informative materi- 


als will be sent, and the appropriate area 
vice-president or his assistant will call 
to help analyze the local needs. 

To help fledgling chapters convert en- 
thusiasm to solid work, the Council has 
published A Handbook for Presbyterian 
Men, containing concrete suggestions for 
organizing a new chapter, and sample pro- 
grams of men’s activities ranging from 
Bible study to public health. 

The laymen of our Church have long 
felt the need to get together and co- 
ordinate their efforts to do something 
practical about their Christian convic- 
tions. Many already believe the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men will provide 
the ideas and information they need. 

The National Council has been created 
to motivate and activate the latent man 
power of the Church; to offer guidance 
and to propose program suggestions; to 
convince men of the imperative necessity 
for them to accept and exercise continu- 
ous responsibility in the Church; to help 
to identify them with the Church and 
its enterprise for Christ—that all men 
may become partners with God in the 
establishment of his Kingdom. 

—PavuL Moser 








John W. Pontius, associate secretary, 
covering areas | and 2. He makes his 
headquarters in Buffalo, New York. 
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Paul Moser, executive secretary, For- 
merly from Topeka, Kansas, his offices 
ore at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















Archie R. Crouch, associate secretary, 
Area 8. A former missionary and 
writer, he lives in San Francisco, Calif. 
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Charles J. Turck, president of Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men; 
and Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 


HE MEN OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

CuurcH U.S.A. want to strengthen 
the eight thousand local Presbyterian 
churches which are, as they have been 
throughout our history, the bulwarks of 
our civil and religious liberties. I believe 
that to do this, every church should have 
an organization of its men, affiliated with 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, and operating along the educational, 
evangelical, and benevolent lines endorsed 
by the General Assembly. 

We of the men’s organization are not 
the Church; we cannot speak for the 
Church, but we can be the servants of the 
Church. Because we are human, we shall 
have many failures. Because we are Amer- 
ican laymen, we are more likely to do 
things with a bang than to think things 
through in quiet seclusion. But because 
we are Christians, we would take our 
intelligence and activity to Christ. 

My own hope and prayer is that the 
Church will see the possibilities that lie 
in 600,000 Presbyterian men carrying into 
their church work the same skill, power, 
determination, and courage which they 
use in business and professional life. Such 
an organization will mean great things 
for our Church and for the Kingdom of 
God. —CHARLES J. TURCK 


Clifford Barbour, Moderator, Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A.; minister, Second 
Presbyterian Church, Knoxville, Tenn. 


HERE IS A DEFINITE TREND among 

Protestant laymen toward greater par- 
ticipation in the programs of the church. 
It is a healthy trend. It is a trend in 
which Presbyterian men are taking a lead 
that is natural. Our church has always 
been at its best when clergy and laity 
have counseled together to further the 
Kingdom of Christ. Pastors have always 
found that when they have given their 
laymen large responsibility, men have 
come through with amazing success. 

The officials in the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men have been given large 
responsibility. They have made many 
personal sacrifices to give the Council the 
success it has had so far. They will stay 
with it until it has become what I per- 
sonally think it is destined to be—a great 
new force in making Christ known. 

Their efforts will be effective only as 
support comes from the men of every 
congregation in the Church. Every church 
in our denomination should have a chapter 
affiliated with the National Council. Such 
a unity of organization will produce a 
unity of spirit that will surely, under 
God’s guidance, bring a great new forward 
movement for Christ and the Church 
among the men of this generation. 

—CLiFForD E. BARBOUR 


William Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk of 
General Assembly since 1938; Wither- 


spoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(we AGO one of the inspired 
writers of the Old Testament wrote, 
“Where there is no vision the people per- 
ish.” Where there is no feeling for eternal 
things, any strutting upstart tyranny can 
devastate the world. There can be no 
recall to sanity or peace for the world to- 
day until there has been a recall to God. 
Presbyterian men in their National Coun- 
cil, therefore, must ask themselves, ‘““To 
what extent do we as members of our 
Church, live and act as a part of a truly 
world-wide fellowship?” As _ individual 
church members they must come to ap- 
preciate that the local church to which 
they belong is more than a local thing, 
more than a national thing—it is a world 
thing. If they want to be world-minded 
not merely as an ideal, but as an actuality, 
the company to which they need to give 
their first allegiance is the company of 
Christ’s people on earth. Trade agree- 
ments, political affiliations, nationalistic 
interests, social distinctions—all divide. 
But Jesus Christ unites. In a mutual love 
for him, men learn to love one another. 
His Gospel, practiced by men who will 
give their lives for it, is the sure and 
certain secret of a comforted, purified, 
unified, regenerated, and_ transfigured 
world. —WILLIAM Barrow PucH 








G. Ward Humphrey, secretary; Pros- 
pect Presbyterian Church, Maplewood, 
NJ. President, Humphrey Company. 
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Lem T. Jones, senior vice-president, 
Second Presbyterian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo. Russell Stover Candies. 











Thomas E. Whiteman, treasurer; First 
Presbyterian Church, Greenwich, Conn. 
Buyer for F. W. Woolworth Company. 
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Area vice-presidents of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 











Charles Edwin Friley, Area 6; Collegi- 
ate Presbyterian Church, Ames, lowa. 
President, lowa State College in Ames. 








Schuyler G. Harrison, Area 1; First 
Presbyterian Church in Orange, New 
Jersey. President, Harrison Brothers. 








Paul D. McKelvey, Area 8; Presby- 
terian Church, South Pasadena, Calif. 
President, Western Management Corp. 








Hal A. McNutt, Area 5; Stillwater 
Presbyterian Church, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; Postmaster of Stillwater, Okla. 





Areas of the Council are defined as 
follows: Area |: Me., Vt., N. H., Mass., 
R. I., Conn., N. Y., N. J. Area 2: Pa., 
Md., Del., D. C., W. Vaz Area 3: 
N. C., S. C., Miss., Ga., Fla., Ala., La., 
Tenn.; Area 4: Ky., Ohio, Ind., Ill. 
Mich., Wis.; Area 5: Mo., Ark., Okla., 
Tex., Kan.; Area 6: Minn., N. D., S. D., 
la., Neb., Mont.; Area 7: Wyo., Idaho, 
Colo., Utah, N. M., Ariz.; Area 8 
Calif.. Ore., Wash. Nev., Alaska. 





Charles Aird Moffatt, Area 4; First 
Presbyterian Church, Elkhart, Ind.; 
President of Industrial Plastics Corp. 
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Paul M. Newstrom, Area 7; Montview 
Boulevard Presbyterian Church, Den- 
ver, Colo. President, Newstrom & Davis. 

















David W. Proffitt, Area 3; New Provi- 
dence Church, Maryville, Tennessee. 
President, Proffitt's Department Store. 

















Ross W. Thompson, Area 2; Edgewood 
Presbyterian Church, Edgewood, Pa. 
Partner, Thompson Furniture Company. 
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“When two humans have lived together for many years it usually happens that each has tones of 


voice and expressions of face which are almost unendurably irritating to the other. Work on that.” 








By C. S. LEWIS 


[Eprtors’ NOTE: PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is 
presenting serially selections from The 
Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis. The 
last letter from Screwtape, an experienced 
devil, expressed “grave displeasure” with 
Wormwood, a novice tempter, whose pa- 
tient had become a Christian. The third 
letter follows. ] 

+ . ” 
My dear Wormwood, 

I am very pleased by what you tell me 
about this man’s reiations with his mother. 
But you must press your advantage. The 
Enemy will be working from the centre 
outwards, gradually bringing more and 
more of the patient’s conduct under the 
new standard, and may reach his behavior 
to the old lady at any moment. You want 
to get in first. Keep in close touch with 
our colleague Glubose who is in charge 
of the mother, and build up between you 
in that house a good settled habit of 
mutual annoyance; daily pinpricks. The 
following methods are useful. 

1. Keep his mind on the inner life. He 
thinks his conversion is something inside 
him, and his attention is therefore chiefly 
turned at present to the states of his own 
mind—or rather to that very expurgated 
version of them which is all you should 
allow him to see. Encourage this. Keep 
his mind off the most elementary duties 
by directing it to the most advanced and 
spiritual ones. Aggravate that most use- 
ful human characteristic, the horror and 
neglect of the obvious. You must bring 
him to a condition in which he can prac- 
tice self-examination for an hour without 
discovering any of those facts about him- 
self which are perfectly clear to anyone 
who has ever lived in the same house 
with him or worked in the same office. 

2. It is, no doubt, impossible to prevent 
his praying for his mother, but we have 
means of rendering the prayers innocuous. 
Make sure that they are always very 
“spiritual,” that he is always concerned 
with the state of her soul and never with 
her rheumatism. Two advantages will fol- 
low. In the first place, his attention will 
be kept on whit he regards as her sins, 
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by which, with a little guidance from you, 
he can be induced to mean any of her 
actions which are inconvenient or irritat- 
ing to himself. Thus you can keep rubbing 
the wounds of the day a little sorer even 
while he is on his knees; the operation is 
not at all difficult, and you will find it 
very entertaining. In the second place, 
since his ideas about her soul will be very 
crude and often erroneous, he will, in 
some degree, be praying for an imaginary 
person, and it will be your task to make 
that imaginary person daily less and less 
like the real mother—the sharp-tongued 





“] have had patients ... turned at a mo- 
ment’s notice from impassioned prayer 
for a wife’s or son’s ‘soul’ to insulting 
the real wife or son without a qualm.” 


old lady at the breakfast table. In time, 
you may get the cleavage so wide that no 
thought or feeling from his prayers for 
the imagined mother will ever flow over 
into his treatment of the real one. I have 
had patients of my own so well in hand 
that they could be turned at a moment’s 
notice from impassioned prayer for a 
wife’s or son’s “soul” to beating or insult- 
ing the real wife or son without a qualm. 

3. When two humans have lived to- 
gether for many years it usually happens 
that each has tones of voice and expres- 
sions of face which are almost unendurably 
irritating to the other. Work on that. 
Bring fully into the consciousness of your 
patient that particular lift of his mother’s 
eyebrows which he learned to dislike in 


the nursery, and let him think how much 
he dislikes it. Let him assume that she 
knows how annoying it is and does it to 
annoy—if you know your job he will not 
notice the immense improbability of the 
assumption. And, of course, never let him 
suspect that he has tones and looks which 
similarly annoy her. As he cannot see or 
hear himself, this is easily managed. 

4. In civilized life domestic hatred usu- 
ally expresses itself by saying things which 
would appear quite harmless on paper 
(the words are not offensive) but in such 
a voice, or at such a moment, that they 
are not far short of a blow in the face. 
To keep this game up you and Glubose 
must see to it that each of these two fools 
has a sort of double standard. Your 
patient must demand that all his own 
utterances are to be taken at their face 
value and judged simply on the actual 
words, while at the same time judging all 
his mother’s utterances with the fullest 
and most over-sensitive interpretation of 
the tone and the context and the sus- 
pected intention. She must be encouraged 
to do the same to him. Hence from every 
quarrel they can both go away convinced, 
or very nearly convinced, that they are 
quite innocent. You know the kind of 
thing: “I simply ask her what time dinner 
will be, and she flies into a temper.” Once 
this habit is well established you have the 
delightful situation of a human saving 
things with the express purpose of offend- 
ing and yet having a grievance when 
offence is taken. 

Finally, tell me something about the 
old lady’s religious position. Is she at all 
jealous of the new factor in her son’s life? 
—at all piqued that he should have learned 
from others, and so late, what she consid- 
ers she gave him such good opportunity 
of learning in childhood? Does she feel 
he is making a great deal of “fuss” about 
it—or that he’s getting in on very easy 
terms? Remember the elder brother in 
the Enemy’s story, 

Your affectionate uncle 
Screwtape 


From Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis. By 
permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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Pastor with a Plow 


By WILLIAM M. ALRICH 


—— HAS ALWAYS MADE farming in 
the mountains difficult. The soil of 
plowed fields on steep hillsides is easily 
washed away, so that a few years of cul- 
tivation can render a mountain farm use- 
less. That was why Mr. Schoneman, a 
TVA official, was interested in the farm 
he saw in the Great Smoky Mountains, 
This was in 1936, and he was flying at 
10,000 feet about thirty miles north of 
Asheville, North Carolina. Below him, he 
noticed a farm laid out in strange strips. 
The plane circled low over the farm, and 
Mr. Schoneman saw that those fields were 
free from signs of erosion. He was con- 
vinced that this farm was worth a closer 
inspection. 

The plane had to fly forty miles away 
before there was a place to land, and so 
locating that mountain farm again was 
difficult. It was several days before Mr. 
Schoneman, now accompanied by H. A. 
Powers, chief of the Test Demonstra- 
tion Division of the TVA, was led to the 
farm by George Miller, then county agent 
for Madison County. The farmer who 
had licked erosion in mountain fields was 
L. A. Zimmerman, Presbyterian pastor- 
missionary. His farm was 164 acres of 
slopes and crests in those 4.000-foot moun- 
tains, and his parish was the four chapels 
of Lower Laurel Presbyterian Church. 

%e Zimmermans had started their farm 
in 1gt9, seventeen years before the visit 
of the TVA officials. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Zimmerman had come from farms in Kan- 
sas after studying in Kansas State College. 
The Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions sent Mr. Zimmerman to the hills 
near Marshall, North Carolina, as a pastor, 
but he took only part-time pay so that 
he could have a farm of his own. 

Because of the steep slopes in his fields, 
the pastor-farmer started planting his 
crops in strips. “Vegetative terracing” 
was his name for the method then. He 
plowed a strip twenty-five to forty feet 
wide along the contours of the hill, then 
left a strip of unplowed land before he 
put in his next strip for crops. His reason- 
ing is easy to understand: the rainwater 
which would pick up silt in the plowed 
strip would deposit it in the unplowed 
land.. Thus erosion gullies would have no 
chance to start. 

And it was the silt from erosion that 
was worrying the TVA officials. In 1936 
the Tennessee Valley Authority was just 
a three-year-old project. In time, deposits 
of silt from farms in the Smoky Moun- 
tains might clog up the TVA dams. Here 
on the Zimmerman farm the TVA men 
could point to a seventeen-year-old dem- 
onstration of erosion-control farming 
which would keep much silt out of the 
rivers and also benefit the farmers by 
holding top-soil where it belonged. 

So the way the pastor cultivated his 
hilly fields made farming news. The TVA 
officials arranged to have Mr. Zimmerman 
speak at the University of Tennessee. He 
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Rev. and Mrs, L. A. Zimmerman. A pioneer in strip farming, Mr. Zimmerman has preached 32 years in the North Carolina hills. 


had dinners given in his honor. He de- 
scribed his new method for farmers at the 
Middle Tennessee Farmers’ Convention in 
Columbia. And then he went back to his 
mountain farm where he is still plowing 
and preaching today. 

I visited the Zimmermans on their farm 
not so long ago and found “the Senior”— 
as Mrs. Zimmerman calls her husband— 
to be a stocky, grayhaired man with a 
farmer’s well-weathered complexion. His 
wife is short, cheerful, and busy. To- 
gether they have run their church and 
their farm for thirty-two years, and raised 
a family of seven children—four of whom 
have already graduated from college. 

Like many other churches in rural areas, 
theirs consists of four separate congrega- 
tions, which fifteen years ago Pastor Zim- 


Son John helps his father strip crop their steep fields. 
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merman organized as the Lower Laurel 
Presbyterian Church. Each chapel elects 
elders to serve on the single church ses- 
sion, and votes for just one set of officers. 

Besides the recognition he received for 
his strip cropping, L. A. Zimmerman has 
also been honored for his church work. 
Seven years ago he was made an honorary 
member of the Board of National Mis- 
sions in recognition of his twenty-five 
years of service. He has also had local 
honors, the latest of which came when his 
neighbors elected him president of the 
county Milk Producers Association. 

The pastor-farmer estimates that about 
half of his neighbors have adopted his 
method of strip cropping because of the 
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results they have seen on his farm. But 
we'll never know the full value of the 
contribution he has made to agriculture. 
Some authorities have said that the method 
which he has demonstrated is worth mil- 
lions of dollars to farmers in hilly Amer- 
ica. We do know that the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture adopted strip cropping 
as a measure for land improvement, along 
with the seeding of grass and spreading 
of lime, and paid farmers compliance pay- 
ments for practicing it. 

But Mr. Zimmerman’s work isn’t fin- 
ished. A letter from him this summer 
ends, “We have been conducting Bible 
school in one of our chapels, and haying 
season is on.” So he is still busy at his 
task of demonstrating good agriculture 
and real Christianity. 


The youngest Zimmermans are Annie Lynne, 13, Engle, 19. 
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into the Good Bround 


A film to inspire a rediscovery of the Bible 


from your 


BOOK 


auaiei hurch 








This is Dan Gardner.... 


You know many such men as Dan Gardner. 
He's a voice in his community, a father, a tal- 
ented architect. He owns a nice home and has a 
well-rounded life. Dan considers himself a Chris- 
tian because he has read the Bible all his life. 
But there comes a time when he realizes that he 
has not read the Bible as its writers intended it to 
be read. He has found it a work of history, of 
literature, of art, poetry and ethics, but he has 
failed to grasp its fundamental message—its 
revelation of God's will for his own daily life 
and the lives of those around him. 

How many Dan Gardners and families like 
his are there in your Church...men and women 
and young people whose knowledge of the 


Bible may be adequate enough, but whose lives 
need the rich satisfaction that comes from the 
right approach to the Bible? 

INTO THE GOOD GROUND is a sound mo- 
tion picture designed to present the Bible as 
God's answer to human needs. Although primari- 
ly planned for use in connection with the second 
year of the New Curriculum of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., it may be shown at any time, and 
to any kind of Church group. 

Teachers, parents, leaders, workers in evan- 
gelism, young people’s and Church members’ 
groups will want to sponsor a showing of this 
film, which combines a dramatic story with a 
message for all Christians. 


Running time: 30 minutes. Rental fee: $10.00 
Write for a descriptive circular and for rates covering re-use of the film. 


All prints of the film are shipped parcel post, special delivery, prepaid. The customer is asked to return the film by the same method. 





















WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
formerly Presbyterszan Book Stores) 

Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Pennsylvania Choir 
To Aid Siam Hospital 

In Pennsylvania last month a youth 
choir took a tour to raise money for a 
new Presbyterian hospital in Bangkok, 
Siam. 

Made up of sixty-one singers who at- 
tended the Donegal Presbytery Westmin- 
ster Fellowship summer conference at 
Chestnut Level, Pennsylvania, the choir is 
touring local churches in the York-Lan- 
caster area to raise $1,900 for a utility 
van for the new hospital. 

The tour is part of a campaign spon- 
sored by Westminster Fellowship young 
people in the area. Launched in July, 
the campaign is also in local churches 
where youth groups are sponsoring special 
fund-raising projects. 

Donegal Presbytery young people de- 
cided to launch the campaign after hear- 
ing Dr. Claude Conley, executive director 
of Pennsylvania Synod, tell of the need 
for a hospital supplying medical service 
without discrimination and at reasonable 
cost to Bangkok residents. At the present 
time there are three small hospitals lo- 
cated near the Siamese city, but all of 
them discriminate against the Chinese and 
charge fees the average resident cannot 
pay. 

The van which the young people wish 
to purchase is a Ford built in England and 
on sale in Bangkok. Seats in the van can 
be folded at the flip of a wrist to provide 
stretcher space for patients. 


Bill Rogers Named to 
Top Student Post 


A young Presbyterian was elected head 
of the United Student Christian Council, 
top American Protestant student body, 
last month. 

He is twenty-two-year-old Bill Rogers, 
former moderator of the Westminster Fel- 
lowship National Council (P.L., June 117). 
A pre-ministerial student at Hanover Col- 
lege in Hanover, Indiana, Bill has been 
active in student Y. M. C. A. work for 
several vears, and is president of his col- 
lege Christian association. An ex-GI, he 
is son of Dr. Henry Carter Rogers. pastor 
of the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Meeting in Bowling Green, Ohio, the 
Council adopted a four-vear plan to bring 
a thousand displaced persons to study in 
American colleges and universities. 

In approving the plan. the council, 
which represents an active constituency of 
a half million college students. moved to 
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set up a national coordinating agency to 
place the displaced students. 

The plan is expected to be ratified by 
the National Student Association, New- 
man Club Federation (Roman Catholic), 
and Hillel Foundation (Jewish). 

Former Council Chairman William 
Stringfellow, of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, hailed the vote as “significant evi- 
dence of the possibilities of the nation’s 
students, regardless of religious and politi- 
cal differences, joining in united effort to 
meet a need which could not possibly be 
met if the students did not themselves 
seize the initiative.” 

The former chairman said the four stu- 
dent organizations work “in harmony and 
with enthusiasm” in the World Student 
Service Fund to aid needy students in 
Europe and Asia. 

The council also took steps to set up a 
strong study department designed to Jead 
the way in student Christian thinking. 














Bill Stringfellow 


Youth Leader Studies 
British Political Life 


William Stringfellow, retiring head of 
the United Student Christian Council, is 
a pleasant young man whose belief that 
politics can be Christian took him to 
London this month to discover the influ- 
ence of Christian men in British political 
life. 

A Rotary International Foundation Fel- 
lowship holder, Bill decided to undertake 
his unusual mission when he learned of 
the guild of Christian politicians in Lon- 
don who seek “through the common intel- 
lectual and spiritual disciplines which they 





maintain” to provide a critique of con- 
temporary British politics. 

The group is composed of some seventy 
members of Parliament and men in other 
positions. Bill wants to find out if such a 
guild would be practical in American 
politics. 

“IT think we must develop ways for 
Christian men in American political life 
to keep in touch with each other, to share 
in an intellectual and spiritual fellowship 
which will strengthen their ministry and 
make Christianity more influential in 
American politics.” 

A graduate of Bates College in Maine, 
the twenty-one-year-old student has trav- 
elled 53,000 miles to speak in thirty-one 
states and four countries. 


Tennessee Church Holds 
“Stay-at-Home” Conference 


A rural Presbyterian church of ninety- 
five members pioneered this summer in a 
new type of conference for young people 
who could not get away from home to 
attend presbytery or synod conferences. 

The church was the Presbyterian Church 
of Allardt, Tennessee, whose minister, the 
Reverend Vernon Robinson, had been 
planning for the unique conference with 
his young people for almost a year. 

Called a “Stay-at-Home” Conference, 
the week-long program began at five 
o’clock each evening at the Allardt church 
with a period of recreation. 

Activities included an evening meal, 
vespers. evening watch, a course on Chris- 
tian ethics, and a worship service. Spe- 
cial activities included folk dancing and 
a lakeside candlelight service. 

Four young people who were spending 
the summer in work fellowships in Tennes- 
see conducted the vesper services. 


Interdenominational Group 
To Study Youth Programs 


The day when young people in most 
Protestant churches will be studying the 
same subjects and working on identical 
projects may be just around the corner. 

Last month the national committee of 
the United Christian Youth Movement, 
meeting on the Otterbein campus at West- 
erville, Ohio, promised to make an exten- 
sive study of all denominational youth 
fellowships with hopes of evolving a uni- 
fied all-Protestant youth program. At the 
present time each denomination conducts 
its own program. 

Arrangements were made to present a 
plan for the unified program at the 1950 
national committee meeting, and then to 
each member denominational youth fel- 
lowship for “study and voluntary adop- 
tion.” 

The Westminster Fellowship National 
Council, which originated the proposal, 
has indicated its willingness to adopt such 
a program (see P. L., Sept. 3). 




















“Heankes to You- 


and to the steadily increasing thousands of other 
subscribers—Presbyterian Life is prospering. In the 
year to come, your Church magazine will provide 
expanded coverage of world and Church news. 
Through its news, feature, and picture pages, you 
can expect new inspiration and information. The 
goal—as always—to maintain its position as a uni- 
fying and clarifying influence in the worldwide 
Church and to reach at least 250,000 Presbyterian 
homes. Presbyterian Life is yout Church magazine. 
Read it and enjoy it for exactly the same reasons that 
you enjoy any good news and picture publication. 


Give Presbyterian Life as a gift. You 
enjoy it —so will your friends. The 
year-round gift at special gift rates. 


Take part in the next subscrip- 
tion canvass. Or better yet, 
send for free materials and or- 
ganize a canvass yourself, 


Ask your friends to sub- 
scribe. Tell them what they 
are missing. 
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THE THINGS 
YOU CAN DO... 


Renew promptly when first 
expiration notice reaches 
you. 


Send payment with subscrip- 
tions. This saves later billing 
details. 


Subscribe for two or three 
year terms. You save money 
and energy. 


Convert your present sub- 
scriptions to economical long 
term. 


Send in your suggestions. 


They will be welcome at any 
time. 
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The plan, if successful, means that 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
other Protestant youth groups in small 
communities may work together in the 
same studies and activities. 

It will also open the way for small 
denominational groups on college cam- 
puses to unite in strong interdenomina- 
tional programs. 

The committee also voted to launch a 
large-scale interdenominational program 
of special projects and events to start in 
1950 and run for two years. Entitled, 
the “Mid-Century Call,” the program will 
include a petition for a million Christian 
young people to dedicate themselves to 
action. 

New officers of the United Christian 
Youth Movement, elected by the commit- 
tee, are Chairman William Barrick, Meth- 
odist, of Oklahoma; Financial Secretary 
Robert Fudge, Disciples of Christ, of 
Oklahoma; and Recording Secretary Pat 
Kimble, Presbyterian, of Minnesota. 

Bill Barrick was Parshad Youth Week 
Essay contest winner in 1947, and has 
held many Methodist Youth Fellowship 
and United Christian Youth Movement 
offices. Pat Kimble was stated clerk of 
the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council last year. Robert Fudge has been 
active in interdenominational youth activ- 
ities as well as his own denominational 
fellowship. 


Ray Downs Sails for Siam 


The Reverend Ray Cloyd Downs, thir- 
ty-two-year-old youth secretary for the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
left his post in New York last month to 
take a new one in Bangkok, Siam. 

He will be stationed as a student pastor 
at Bangkok Christian College. Assigned 
to the post for five years, he was accom- 
panied by his wife and three children. 

Prior to his assignment at the Foreign 


Missions Board in 1947, Ray helped 
found the Northminster Presbyterian 
Church in Indianapolis, Indiana, and 


served as its first pastor. 


Wilson College Offers 
New $500 Scholarships 


Daughters of educators and Protestant 
ministers will be eligible for seven new 
college scholarships granting up to $500 
a year. 

The scholarships, granted by the Board 
of Trustees at Presbyterian-related Wil- 
son College in Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, will enable the holders to attend 
Wilson College for four years. The grants 
are open to girls of all denominations. 

Wilson trustees, the college announced, 
created these special scholarships “know- 
ing that educators and ministers, the most 
enthusiastic promoters of a college educa- 
tion, often find it difficult to send their 
own children to college.” 
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What de yoy Think ? 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Conducted by RAYMOND I. LINDQUIST 


Homesick 

Question: Last year I attended a church 
college some distance from home. For 
some reason—homesickness, or the fact 
that I was one of only a few out-of-the- 
area students—I didn’t get along. I want 
to transfer to a university near home, but 
my parents want me to go to a church 
college, though there is none nearby. 
What should I do? —NEILa J. 


Reply: You should go back and face 
the music, I think. At least for another 
year. Prove to yourself, if to no one else, 
that you can “get along,” that nothing in 
the realm of human relations and your 
own spirit is going to stump you. You 
will never be sorry that you had the 
courage to find out what was wrong and 
to conquer it. Run toward your problem, 
not away from it. 

Besides, it won’t be half as bad this 
year. You now know what you will face. 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
You will find that homesickness disap- 
pears when you fight it. 

Further, I do not need to enumerate 
the advantages you enjoy in going to a 
church college. The atmosphere is not 
unlike your Christian home. The pro- 
fessors know the score, religiously as well 
as scholastically. 

Also, the young people you go to school 
with come from homes somewhat like 
your own. Among them are the leaders of 
tomorrow’s church. And it is not impos- 
sible that the person most likely to be the 
type with whom you can build an endur- 
ing Christian home of your own will be 
there. 


Honest Differences 

Question: My minister embarrasses me 
by always presuming that I think the way 
he thinks. I find myself mumbling ac- 
quiescence when my conscience tells me 
that I should tell him I don’t agree with 
many things he takes for granted. Is it 
fair to keep up this pretense? —Bos F. 


Reply: Of course it isn’t fair. Get your 
serious disagreements out where the air 
can get at them and where you can work 
on them. But do it in a helpful way. 
Don’t cringe. And don’t argue. Do not 
assume either the role of Caspar Milque- 
toast or Westbrook Pegler. Your hope of 
solution lies in asking sincere questions in 
the area of your difference of opinion and 
not in evasive pretense. 

Give your minister the chance to de- 
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velop his case. Like an iceberg, some of 
his material is as yet undisclosed. Or to 
change the figure from ice to gunpowder, 
he may have some unexploded ammuni- 
tion. Your minister will honor your hon- 
esty and welcome your spirit of research. 

To be sure, the question of how sharply 
to point up differences in belief and opin- 
ion with other people is a question for 
lifetime study. 

Surely every little deviation from an- 
other’s ideas need not be underscored. If 
our friend is fond of the Dodgers, enjoys 
Chinese food, delights in detective tales, 
and invariably laughs uproariously at tor- 
tured puns—well, that is his privilege, and 
we need not italicize our distaste for his 
taste. Plato told how some of his young 
students made themselves look ridiculous 
when they first tasted philosophy by argu- 
ing with everyone they met. I suppose 
that part of growing up is learning how 
to hold our tongue when something unim- 
portant pops up to tempt us to plunge 
into unprofitable debate. 


Prayers for Players 

Question: This summer I played on a 
baseball team where before each game the 
players joined hands and the coach gave 
a short prayer that we would win. I think 
this is sacrilegious. When is it right to 
pray for success—in sports or in anything 
else? —Bur11 T. 


Reply: Prayer is for the purpose of get- 
ting ourselves to the place where God's 
design becomes the ruling purpose of our 
life. And God’s design, I believe, in col- 
lege athletics is for the production of 
finer manhood. God's will is that stronger 
character should emerge from an athletic 
contest—win, lose, or tie. Sometimes a 
team must lose so that this may happen 
to members of the team. 

Life’s best lessons are not necessarily 
learned by victors. Indeed, winning may 
make for soft and decadent wills. It takes 
big men to weather success. 

You ask when it is right to pray for 
success in life. It is right to pray for 
success when it helps to advance the 
cause of Christ. Surely we ought to pray 
for success in hallowing the name of God, 
in advancing his Kingdom, in affirming the 
divine will, in being led away from 
temptation, in winning daily bread, in for- 
giving debts and getting debts forgiven, 
in being delivered from evil, and in italiciz- 
ing in life the Kingdom and power and 
glory of the eternal God. 


| EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 
ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 














DAVIS AND ELKINS 


COLLEGE 

Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate- Christian culture and 

thorough scholarship 

Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 


c U * 700 Caadmantt " 





Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid new 
plant and an able faculty. Christian emphasis 
throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 freshmen 
are being admitted for September 1950. Write now 
for information. 


Albert G. Parker, Jr., President 


BEAVER COLLEGE 
An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Hanover, Indiana 














QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian piel. 


Hunter B. Blakely 
President 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses, 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 

Nearly a century of proved ability to 

meet current needs and retain the values 

of a liberal education that is Christian. 


WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph.D., President 
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—\ J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. S4 SCRANTON 2,PA. 











MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1947 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your treasury, and 
make adendy 5 ~~ ae F organization. 
REE ty — 


Established 1918 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Tiny Tots to Adults! 


SCALED PROPORTIONATELY FOR 
STRENGTH, BEAUTY, AND COMFORT 


The NEW De Long chairs and tables 
for Church Schools are revolutionary 
in their use of light, beautiful woods 
and colorful plastic upholstery. Send 
for information about this new func- 
tional design furniture. 


De Long statine co., ine. 


A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 


Church Furniture * Renovations @ Lighting 
Carpeting « Chapel Chairs 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
SR 


ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell delicious Peanut Crunch and 
Creamy Mints in attractive one-pound metal contain- 











ers. Repeat sales easily made. 
GORDON BAITZEL 
204-F Memorial Ave. Palmyra, New Jersey 











Banquet Service 


with name or insignia 
of your organization 
Quality, moderate price 
Replacements available 
Ask your dealer to write 
The Salem China Co. 


Dept. P alem, Ohio 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 20 years— 
Church Organizations make moncy selling 
our Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. 
Season starts Nov. 10th. We prepay ship- 
ments. You pay us when sold. Write. 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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THE MONROE COMPANY. INC 
64 CHURCH ST. Baela7) Gales 7\ 
MORE NEW RECIPES 
MORE NEW DEVOTIONAL THOUGHTS 


From the creator of the first devotional cookbook comes 
this second outstanding book for Christian home- 


makers— 
FOR THE BODY 


More FOO FOR THE SOUL 


All new recipes . . new devotional material. At- 
tractive, easy-to-clean covers, plastic-bound to lie flat 
At your bookstore or order direct from $1.50 
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DAVID LIVINGSTONE 
(Continued from page 17) 


Repeated sickness threatened the lives 
of Mary and the children, so in 1852 
Livingstone sent them back to England, 
promising to see them “after two years.” 
When he got back to Kolobeng he found 
that the Boers had raided his station, 
stolen the furniture from his home, burned 
many of his books, closed the school, and 
terrified his convert-helpers. Here was 
clear warning that the South African 
authorities wanted no more of his agita- 
tion against the slave traffic. 

Livingstone answered in fearless man- 
ner. He denounced slavery at every turn, 
wrote fervent letters asking the British 
government to help stop the trade. Spurred 
by his mission, he accomplished the in- 
credible feat of exploring a trail to the 
west coast and back again to the interior, 
in four years. 

Then he made his first visit home, to 
see his family and to write the first of 
several books, Missionary Travels. Liv- 
ingstone was astonished to find himself 
a noted man. The Prince Consort granted 
him an interview; scientists summoned 
him for discussions. An_ enterprising 
printer sold hundreds of lithographs show- 
ing “Dr. Livingstone attacked by the 
lion.” 

The missionary had brought back many 
native products, including fruits, oils, and 
dyes. He explained his plan of carrying 
trade to Africa—how honey, sugar cane, 
wheat, and cotton could be exchanged for 
tools and utensils, how iron ore waited 
only to be mined. 

Her Majesty’s government authorized 
an expedition and gave Livingstone civil 
authority to deal with the African tribes. 
In March 1858 he sailed with Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone and their youngest son Oswell. 


“Thy will, O Lord, be done.” 

For the next six years Livingstone was 
an explorer rather than a missionary. In 
a steam launch he and his party explored 
the Zambesi and other waterways of east- 
ern and central Africa. They mapped the 
Shire and Rovuma rivers, discovered Lake 
Nyasa, established mission points, schools, 
and trade routes. Livingstone sent Mary 
to Kuruman, where another daughter was 
born; a whole year went by before he 
heard the news. Soon after mother and 
small child rejoined the exploring party, 
Mary contracted a fatal fever. In sorrow 
Livingstone lingered near his wife’s grave 
for some days and wrote in his journal: 
“Thy will, O Lord, be done.” He sent his 
son and daughter back to England. 

In 1864 he completed his expedition. 
Now he could see results from his labor. 
Visiting tribes he had worked among years 
before, he noted that natives were wearing 
clothes and cultivating the fields. Churches 
he had founded were thriving, children 
went to school, and sanitation practices 


which he had introduced were taking root, 

Once more he visited his homeland. 
Prime Minister Palmerston dined him, 
ladies of the court gave him a formal re- 
ception. Friends and associates urged 
him to settle down in ease with his chil- 
dren, leisurely continue writing books. But 
the graying crusader had long hoped to 
discover the sources of the Nile, so that 
European trade might come from the 
north to the interior of Africa. This, he 
said, would deal the slave trade its heav- 
iest blow. 


Rain and tsetse flies 

So, early in 1866 he undertook a task 
fraught with great hardship and danger— 
exploration of the regions beyond the 
Zambesi River, the watershed between 
Lake Nyasa and Lake Tanganyika. From 
the time Livingstone left on this mem- 
orable expedition, only one white man saw 
him alive. During 1866 he met with 
every possible discouragement. He was ill 
much of the time. Unfriendly tribesmen 
pilfered his supplies. Many of his helpers 
deserted. Incessant rains and tsetse flies 
made travel almost impossible. On New 
Year's Day 1867 he entered in his journal: 
“Will try to do better in 1867 and be bet- 
ter—more gentle and loving.” Months 
later, desperately ill with pneumonia, Liv- 
ingstone was borne on a litter to Ujiji on 
Lake Tanganvika—a two months’ trek. 

For more than two vears no word of the 
missionary-explorer had reached the Brit- 
ish homeland. “Where is Livingstone?” 
was asked everywhere. Two relief expedi- 
tions were fitted out but both failed, cut 
down by tropical diseases. 

Meanwhile, James Gordon Bennett, pub- 
lisher of the New York Herald, sensed 
the journalistic possibilities of featuring 
this missionary “lost” in the heart of 
Africa. Summoning to Paris his star re- 
porter, Henry M. Stanley, Bennett gave 
him his assignment: “Find Livingstone!” 

Stanley reached Zanzibar, assembled a 
party that numbered 192, and started 
westward from Bagamoyo in February 
1871. He had only rumors of Livingstone’s 
possible whereabouts to guide him. Soon 
many of his caravan mutinied. Two of 
the leaders tried to kill him. Heavy rains 
bogged the trails. Malaria and dysentery 
wore him down. Suspicious chieftains de- 
tained him. Yet for nine months, with 
courage worthy of the man he sought, 
Stanley pushed into the interior. 

Encouraged by reports that Livingstone 
had been at Ujjiji, the searchers turned 
toward that station. On November 10, 
the people of the village rushed to Living- 
stone to tell him the exciting news: A 
white man had arrived! Livingstone, 
emaciated but erect, stood before his tent, 
peering in astonishment at the big cara- 
van headed by a tall white man flanked 
by a porter carrying the Stars and Stripes. 
The people parted to form a living ave- 
nue, down which Stanley stalked to one 
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of the most dramatic meetings of all time. 

“Dr. Livingstone, I presume!” 

Stanley came just in time. For two 
years Livingstone had been without tea. 
coffee, sugar, or medicine of any kind 
Gratefully he accepted the new clothes 
and supplies, eagerly read letters, and 
heard news of the outside world. Revived 
in body and spirit, he regained something 
of his old-time vigor. 

Every day Stanley remained at Ujiji 
increased his respect for the moral great- 
ness of the missionary, but all his plead- 
ing that Livingstone return to England 
was in vain. Livingstone would say, “I 
still have much work to do!” So Stanley 
turned back, carrving with him material 
for dispatches and accounts that made 
David Livingstone the most talked of man 
of his day. 

With a new caravan and supplies, for- 
ward again the intrepid preacher marched, 
exploring the regions west of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, thence to Lake Bangueulu— 
searching for the headwaters of the Nile 
and a north-and-south water route through 
the Dark Continent. But now his strength 
again was ebbing. Stubbornly he went on, 
carried in a litter 


“The Good One is gone.” 

At Ilala village one evening he was too 
exhausted to talk. Gently his helpers laid 
him on his cot. Just before dawn thev 
found his lifeless form kneeling by the 
rude bed, his head resting upon clasped 
hands. No one who knew Livingstone 
could doubt that his last prayer had com- 
mended his African brothers to the mer- 
cies of humanity’s common Father. 

“The Good One is gone!” The words 
sounded from hut to hut, from village to 
village. Thousands of his converts crowded 
about the hut to pay their last respects. 
With loving hands they prepared for the 
burial. By instinct, they knew that 
in far-off England the friends of the white 
doctor would want to help bury him too. 
Drawing on secret arts of their savage 
days, they embalmed the body. But thev 
removed his heart, to place it reverently 
in their own soil where it belonged. 

Then began the longest funeral march 
of history. Chanting Gospel hymns the 
Good One had taught them, the cortege 
started its nine-month trek to the coast. 
From Zanzibar a British vessel brought 
the body to England. On April 18, 1874, 
David Livingstone was laid to rest in 
great honor in Westminster Abbey. 

Publicly acclaiming the late missionary 
for his courageous crusade against African 
slavery, Queen Victoria announced early 
in 1880 that treaties had been signed with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and other sov- 
ereigns, prohibiting the traffic by land or 
sea. And through the years the people 
among whom Dr. Livingstone carried the 
light of faith and freedom have steadily 
followed the trail he blazed. Their prog- 
ress is still his living monument. 
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have a well trained and fully consecrated ministry to match this hour. 


Printed especially for people who 


believe that the Church must 


Calendars will be sent free to you and your friends who may share 
this conviction and who may be able to assist with gifts large or small. 
Send names and addresses not later than October 31 to 


JAMES K. QUAY, PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
























“It is a daily cause of rejoicing that I have put 
my money into Moody Bible Institute in annu- 
ity form. It is like putting it into the Lord’s hands 
© for His use in training youth for soul-winning 

and Christian service in every part of the world. 
“It gives me a wonderful feeling of security indeed to know that the 
financial returns will help to meet the material needs of my lifetime. 
Far more important, however, is the fact that I can help provide sound 
Bible teaching at Moody which will bring sure returns in precious 
souls for Christ.” 





Double Dividends indeed! This annuitant is only one of the many who re- 
joice in their unique partnership with Moody Bible Institute. You, too— 
by means of a single lump-sum gift—can know the satisfaction of helping 
train young people for Christian service, as well as the assurance of an un- 
_ changing financial return, year after year for life. Our illustrated booklet, 
} | Double Dividends, gives full information. Mail the coupon now for your 
| 1 free copy! 
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Please send me my free copy of your booklet, Double Dividends. 


Name 
Street 7 
ee 

(] tam under 20. Please send me Booklet A. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 





State 
Dept. 1262C 
153 Institute Place 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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CHURCH 


@ We have developed a rather 
unusual, dignified program that 
will enable you to earn a VERY 
substantial sum for your Church 
between now and Christmas. 


Write AT ONCE for details 
Church Fund Division 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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j A Haddam House book that provides a 
refreshing lift for this post-Kinsey world. 
Dr. Bertocci shares with young people, 
their parents, and their counselors a real- 
istic philosophy of love and life. He shows 4 
us how much we could miss and lose with- ] 
out these codes that help us to make the J 
§ most of love. 


t $2.50 4 
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j other books yet? 4 
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! | 
BEYOND THIS DARKNESS, $1.00 i 
| Roger L. Shinn 
| CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB, $1.00 | 
i Alexander Miller 
i CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM, $1.50 4 
John C. Bennett 1 
I THE GRAND INQUISITOR, $1.50 
j Fyodor Dostoevsky ! 
| PREFACE TO ETHICAL LIVING, $1.25 | 
! Robert E. Fitch { 
| PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS, $1.50 i 
James Nichols 
I younc LAYMEN—younc cnurcn, $1.75 ! 
| John Oliver Nelson 
J YOUTH ASKS ABOUT RELIGION, $2.00 4 
i Jack Finegan i 
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Films can’t do everything 


HE MOST PROVOCATIVE FILM shown at 
the recent Audio Visual Workshop at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, was Julien Bryan’s 
new animated, color, sound film “Picture 
in Your Mind.” It was also the film about 
which there was the widest divergence of 
opinion. Made by Philip Stapp for the 
International Film Foundation, “Picture 
in Your Mind” was produced at the sug- 
gestion of the United Nations Film Board 
to be used in fostering better inter-group 
relations among the peoples of the world. 
Members of the viewing audience were 
asked for unsigned comments and sugges- 
tions as to its usability. Of the thirty- 
eight who volunteered comments, twenty- 
six were enthusiastic, suggesting a variety 
of uses. But not so the other twelve. 
One who liked it said that it was “most 
interesting and unique.” To another, it 





In “Picture in Your Mind,” these figures 
are part of the march through history. 


was “poetry in pictures with deep and 
moving implications.” “ ‘Picture in Your 
Mind,’ ” said a third, “is one of the most 
thought-provoking, stimulating pictures 
yet made.” Some of the dissenters were 
very expressive. “No!” wrote one, in let- 
ters an inch high. “Junk,” said another. 
“Confusion confounded,” “ugly colors 
and figures horrible” were other com- 
ments. “I’ve seen it twice now,” wrote 
one unhappy viewer, “and it gives me a 
stomach-ache every time I see it. Put it 
in the ash can.” 

Why the difference? For one thing, 
“Picture in Your Mind,” like its predeces- 
sor “Boundary Lines,” makes liberal use 
of advanced art forms and modern music. 
Several persons were “allergic” to both 
and said so. Some thought it too involved. 
Some didn’t know what they thought. 
But the root of the difficulty in reaching 


a common mind lies in the fact that there 
is no such thing as a “good” film. It has 
to be good for something, and that some- 
thing has to take shape in the mind of 
the prospective user before it can be of 
any use to him. Many of those who said 
they liked “Picture in Your Mind” wrote 
that it would be especially usable “with 
college groups and sophisticated audi- 
ences.” Others stressed the importance of 
“proper preparation” and “provision of 
opportunity for discussion.” 

This is the crucial problem that 
always confronts a film review board: 
“To what use may this film be put?” 
Members of review groups are sometimes 
actually afraid to commend a potentially 
useful film for fear that it may be so mis- 
used as to do more harm than good. They 
don’t worry about the users who always 
pre-view films to see how they may be 
used in a given local situation. They do 
worry about the users who are content to 
“show” a picture, expending no effort on 
preparation or follow-up, who assume 
that something good is bound to come 
from “showing a movie.” 

In a recent issue of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, there is an excellent 
article entitled “Ideas on Film,” in which 
Cecile Starr of Columbia University 
points up the two contrasting approaches 
to education. One is “education by for- 
mula” and the other “education by ex- 
perience.” Some film users expect a film 
to give the answers to questions it raises. 
Few if any films meet this test. Who can 
hope to come up with answers that are so 
right that every viewer will say they are 
the right answers for him, especially 
when the films deal with problems of 
Christian living? For the film user who 
puts more faith in education by experi- 
ence, it is enough that a film “interest, 
inform, and arouse.” Not all films are 
capable of doing these three things. Those 
that are will prove the more usable, and 
the user should be prepared to take over 
where the film leaves off. 

Members of the International Coun- 
cil’s film review boards generally fall 
into the second category. They don’t ex- 
pect the film to do everything. They 
check on themselves and on each other by 
means of an evaluation blank that is 
carefully worked out, tested, and period- 
ically re-studied for possible improve- 
ment. 

Some 200 of these film reviews have 
now been published by the Council in the 
Audio Visual Resource Guide, a 112-page 
listing of audio visual materials and their 
sources suitable for church use. It con- 
tains an alphabetical and subject-matter 
listing of over 1,200 titles of 16mm film, 
35mm filmstrips, 2x2 and 34x4” slides, 
records, and transcriptions. The Guide 
may be secured at $1.50 a copy from the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 206 South Michigan, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. —S. FRANKLIN MACK 
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Mae and Joanne sat down together and looked at the strange book closely. 


Joanne’s Discover 


By ERMA ELLIS SCHLENK 


_— FAVORITE PLACE TO PLAY was 
in a neighborhood park where she 
could swing, slide, run, and wade while 
her older sister read or knitted. Joanne 
could see the river, too, and sometimes 
there were paddle-wheel boats to watch 
as they churned the water into a white 
foam behind them. 

It was a popular park where people 
could picnic. There were tables, benches, 
stoves; even firewood was furnished. It 
made Joanne’s sister, Mae, cross when- 
ever papers and trash were left on the 
tables and grass. “Why don’t they put 
their trash in the containers provided for 
such things?” she would scold. “The 
people who leave such messes aren’t neat, 
or they would leave the place as clean as 
they found it!” 

One warm day in July, Joanne and Mae 
went to the park right after lunch. Joanne 
walked up and down the winding paths 
and climbed over the rocks. Finally she 
had to stop and sit on a bench to catch 
her breath. She picked up a soiled book 
which was on the bench and looked 
through its pages. It was a queer book. 
There was no printing, only little dots, 
“Why don’t people put their trash in the 
containers?” she said to herself and 
dropped it in the nearest one. 


On their way home they met a friend 
of Mae’s at the entrance of the park and 
stopped to speak to her. She asked them 
if they had seen a little girl and her 
mother looking for something the girl had 
lost. Joanne didn’t pay much attention 
to what was said, but she did hear, “She 
is a very clever girl and can do almost 
everything that anyone else can do.” 

“What is clever about that?” Joanne 
said to herself. 


Ar DINNER Mae told her mother that 
the little girl, Alice, who had lost her 
book, was blind. 

If she couldn’t see, Joanne wondered 
what difference it would make. 

But after Joanne had gone to bed, she 
began thinking about Alice and her lost 
book. Suddenly she remembered that 
smudgy book she had found on the bench 
and dropped into the wire basket. Could 
that be what Alice had lost? She got out 
of bed and asked Mae. 

Her sister explained, “Blind people 
read with their finger-tips. Their books 
are not printed in ink like ours, but each 
letter is made up of raised dots so they 
can feel what the letters are. It is called 
the Braille System and is made up of 
signs formed by the use of all possible 
combinations of six dots. We'll go look 
for the bock in the morning before the 
containers are emptied,” she promised. 


Joanne wakened before it was very 
light out. She didn’t want to wait for 
Mae to wake up. She dressed herself 
quietly and started for the park. There 
was no traffic at the corner, and it was 
easy to cross the street and walk the two 
blocks to the entrance. She walked to 
the location where she and Mae had been 
yesterday and began looking in the dif- 
ferent trash cans. Joanne looked and 
looked and couldn’t find the right one. 
Just as she was about to give up and go 
home she noticed a receptacle near a big 
tree. There was no bench nearby but 
picnickers often moved benches. Under- 
neath some old papers was the book, un- 
hurt. 


J OANNE HELD THE BOOK TIGHTLY in her 
hand as she started running toward the 
park gate. She met Mae coming for her 
and held up the book for her to see. Then 
they sat down and looked at it closely. 
Joanne shut her eyes and moved her 
fingertips over the raised dots. If Alice 
could read this, she surely was clever. 
Right then she decided to take the book 
to Alice and ask her to read the stories 
to her. Then she would read some of her 
stories to Alice. She would tell her how 
shady and green and cool and velvety the 
park looked. She would tell her about 
the river and the paddle-wheel boats kick- 
ing up the white foam behind them. 
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HROUGHOUT the centuries, the story of 
Jesus has brought sublime happiness to un- 
told millions. Its message is ever-new, everlast- 
ingly beautiful. The tale has been often told, 
but perhaps the most accurate and inspiring ver- 
sion ever written is Fulton Oursler’s “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told.” Reading this mag- 
nificent new book is like walking hand in hand 
with Jesus through the Holy Land; no other 
work, outside of the Bible itself, brings us so 
wonderfully close to Him and those whose lives 
were entwined with His. The publisher's edi- 
tion is $2.95, but you may have your copy asa 
Membership Gift. 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 
The 
Holy 
Bible 


This beautiful King James Bible (with Con- 
cordance) measures 5” x 714”, is bound in 
superb black imitation leather, and contains 
over 1,100 pages, many color illustrations, 
maps, etc. You may have it as a Bonus Book. 


Red Letter Edition 
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